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ARTH and sky are very beautiful today. Spring 
is on its silent way. Light and shadow, warmth 
and color give evidence of its coming. From the 

short pruned stalks of the vine the clean green of 
the new growth is pushing forth. A flush of rose at 
the base of the mountains marks the dawn of life in 
the prune-trees. A road-side hedge of cypresses sends 
its sharp spears upward to meet the snow of the sum- 
mits, a dark accent against the blue cloud-shadows of 
mountain-sides. 

I stand in the door of a hut in the Camp d’Argeles. 
There is no color, no spring around me. The sands 
are bare of grass or flower. The barracks are extraor- 
dinary structures of wood and corrugated iron, built 
for the most part by the refugees themselves. The 
cold blast from the Pyrenees has swept sand through 
all the many crevices, a fine dirty sand that penetrates 
everywhere. Rains and melting snows have sent the 
waters of the near-by stream swirling among these 
buildings, bringing death and destruction to the 
inmates. 

For many of these poor refugees about me, men of 
twenty-nine different nationalities, the third winter 
in this desolate place has just ended, three winters of 
cold and hunger and lice and sickness. Many of them 
have been sleeping on the cold sands without blankets. 
Their clothes are in tatters. Sometimes they have 
used bits of rubber tires for shoes. In another lot 
close at hand there are fifteen hundred children under 
fifteen, boys and girls from babyhood upward, nurs- 
ing mothers and aged women, living under similar con- 
ditions with only slight improvements. Here is a 
glimpse of the refugee problem that France has had 
to face even under the heavy burden of her defeat. 
Here is the suffering that the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee is attempting to mitigate wherever possible. 


I stand in the door of the hut and look over this 
desolation to the mountains, and I wonder. Do these 
men, women, and little children, here on this naked 
coastal plain, ever stand as I do, looking upward, and 
say to themselves: “I will lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills, from whence cometh my help”? Or do they think 
of the Psalmist’s words with scoffing and despair in 
their hearts? What help has ever come to them from 
those mountains except the icy winds and the destruc- 
tive torrents? 

No one can blame them for their scorn and skepti- 
cism. Yet out of those mountains help has come— 
the sympathy, the good-will, the kindly impulses of 
the American people. Through those mountains have 
come men and women from America, bringing their 
gifts, that the altar of love should not be untended 
and forgotten in this land of distress. Through them 
have come the representatives of the Unitarian Service 
Committee with the gift of life for little babies, help 
and hope for mothers, homes and new jobs for fathers, 
healing for the sick, education for the young, escape 
for the hunted. How far a few thousands of dollars 
have carried this beneficent work not only into these 
camps of refugees but to many other corners of the 
land! 

I face homeward now. In a few days I shall pass 
through those mountains into Spain, where we have 
given liberty to captives, into Portugal, where hundreds 
of distinguished refugees have been sheltered and fed 
and speeded on their way, where American sailors and 
American repatriates have found a pleasant home away 
from home, where humble Portuguese fishermen have 
learned to bless the helping hand that has lifted them 
out of the cyclone wreckage that destroyed their houses 
and their boats and half the crops of the land. 

I shall be returning to America where the springs 
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of all this helpfulness lie in the strong humanitarian 
impulses of our Unitarian churches. What kind of a 
world shall I find there? There will be the familiar 
scenes and the fine friends and the loved faces, but it 
will be a different world nonetheless. Will it be a 
world so preoccupied with a mounting menace of war 
that they will forget the first victims*of it? Shall I 
find myself a kind of outsider among my former com- 
rades, talking of a world in which no one else is any 
longer interested? I am told it is increasingly difficult 
to raise money for refugees. I wonder just what men- 
tal cliche is now associated with the word “refugee” 
in America. Are people thinking of queer, unwanted 
emigrants arriving at the port of New York to com- 
pete with American labor, or to take their place in 
some poverty-ridden, problem-infested East Side of 
America? Can I make them see the long queues 
stretching up the side-walk before the consulate at 
Marseille, the ragged, hunted people, worn and thin, 
their tragic histories cut deep into their faces, anxiously 
waiting the summons to the judgment-seat where con- 
sular gods will listen for a brief instant to their 
trembling pleas and hand down to them their sentences 
of life or death? Who are these strange people of the 
many languages? They are doctors and lawyers, 
writers and scientists, carpenters and tradesmen. They 
were once of many walks of life, rich and poor, Nobel 
Prize winners and humble peasants. Misfortune has 
now finished its levelling work. They are all alike to- 
day. They have but one desire: that they may find 
a refuge where once again they can live and love. - 


Can I make America see these men washing their 
clothes in that typhoid-infected water? Can I make 
it see the little children lying ill in the hospital I have 
just visited, where there are no facilities for segregat- 
ing the three contagious cases? Can I make men see 
the terrible danger of a typhus epidemic that would 
sweep through this camp with the destructive force 
of a prairie fire? Can I make America see that all 
these people are men and women and little children 
just like our own loved ones at home? Can I make 
the generous supporters of our work understand that 
they, too, stand in the place of the gods today, that 
indifference is a death sentence to multitudes, that 
continued support means life? I am glad that I am 
going home. At least I can try. 


It will be good to live again for a few weeks in a 
free land, where I shall not need a pocket-full of papers 
before I step on a train, where I shall read the news 
with some confidence in the truth of it, where I shall 
feel no concern about police and boundaries and cus- 
toms and blockades. Just now I could take the little 
American flag out of my pocket and wave it gleefully. 
I will not do so, for all about me human hearts would 
feel pangs of jealousy that I am free to go to that 
earthly paradise about which they dream at night, 
and long for so ardently and so hopelessly by day. 

Facing homeward! I am glad to be going. Yet I 
am sorry too. There is so much to be done. I envy 
those who take my place. I hope it may be my high 
privilege to return again, strong in the confidence of 
the old friends at home, bearing their gifts of love and 
hope to these new friends overseas, whose life is in 
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our hands. There is no place on earth where I would 
rather be just now than here. I am grateful for the 
privilege of this service. 


(The picture heading this article was taken at Vence, 
France, at a refuge for Czech children under the guidance of 
the Service Committee. Mr. Joy, in the center, is shown 
with the staff of the refuge—Editor.) . 


But Courage Is High 


HE Curtst1An Recister has invited Rev. Lawrence 

Redfern, minister of the Ullet Road Unitarian 
Church, Liverpool, and widely known among Ameri- 
can Unitarians, to contribute a monthly letter of 
news and comment,.in order that Unitarians on this 
side of the Atlantic may be kept in touch with their 
brethren in the British Isles. 

As there has not been sufficient time for us to hear 
from Mr. Redfern, we venture to print in this issue 
brief extracts from letters from England. The first 
two excerpts are from personal letters addressed to 
Rev. and Mrs. Abbot Peterson, of Brookline, used 
with their permission—one from Mr. Redfern, and 
the second from Sir Sydney Jones, Lord Mayor of 
Liverpool. 

“You can scarcely imagine,” writes Mr. Redfern, 
“what the remembrance of our friends across the ocean 
means to us in these wonderful yet tragic days. There 
is no need to tell you that we have passed: through 
hard and trying days and maybe there are worse 
things to come. But courage is high and the national 
spirit full of resolution, and there is even a high exalta- 
tion in the feeling that we are standing four square 
against a devilry and savagery the like of which the 
world has not seen in its darkest ages. And we have 
no doubt that it will be hurled into the pit whence it 
came. . . . We have to hold our services on Sunday 
mornings and afternoons now, but as the days lengthen 
we shall go back to evening. . . . But we keep going. 
The Sunday School, of course, has ceased for the time 
being as nearly all the children are gone into safer 
areas. . . . We all send our love and greetings to you 
and we feel confident that with the continued help 
from you good people across the ocean, we shall come 
through and freedom will be saved. Lift up your 
hearts!” 

And from Sir Sydney Jones: “I was intending to 
write to you to say how we all rejoiced in your Presi- 
dent’s superb pronouncement. It may take long yet 
before we achieve the final victory but it is now sure. 
Democracy will now survive; and together you and 
we will have to rebuild the world—make it safe for 
decent law abiding citizens to live in. . . . I see in the 
Times it is mentioned that the number of the Lend 
and Lease Bill is 1776, a very significant figure to mark 
the spiritual reunion of our peoples. We have just 
had another bad week of bombing. I didn’t suffer this 
time, as the attack was in another part of the city, 
but some of the Towns on Mersey Side had a terrible 
time. But it’s all part of the war and we civilians 
have got to be content to suffer for the cause of 
humanity.” 
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IT IS TIME 
TO LIVE RELIGION 


An kditorial by Dr. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt 


S THE CurisTIAN RecisterR appears in its new 
format, let us first thank all those who have nour- 
ished it in the past as we find reasons for increasing 

through its renaissance the effectiveness of our national 
program. In this era of print and of radio, no na- 
tional association can be heard or understood unless 
it has an adequate journal, for which it is wholly re- 
sponsible. Our American Unitarian Association now 
undertakes to state simply and directly its program, 
interpret its methods, and describe results. Respon- 
sibility for making articulate its undertakings is now 
recognized as part of the responsibility of plan and per- 
formance of those undertakings. 

There is room in our broad country for every type 
of religious journal, voicing every type of religious be- 
lief. This fact emphasizes the right of the officers 
entrusted with the Unitarian program to publish a 
periodical which is an unobstructed medium of com- 
munication. Light must shine from Beacon Hill as 
far as the most distant parish or the home on the 
isolated frontier. The constituency, parish, or member 
has the right to be heard and to be read. Differences 
must be analyzed. Opinions must be made articulate. 
But currently imperative is the need that the Asso- 
ciation prove its leadership, make programs coherent, 
describe achievements, and render proof that our 
country’s progress is “onward and upward forever.” 

The cleavages among men in our generation increase 
in depth and gravity, as well as in kind. In our own 
land, as well as in lands beyond the seas, the terrify- 
ing cracks caused by disastrous upheaval in civiliza- 
tion are analogous to the earth fissures that cause the 
crumbling of great cities, when their architectural 


grandeur suddenly loses form and dissolves into use- 
less rubbish. 


Man’s Best Hope 


Religion is man’s best hope to avoid annihilating 
cleavage. Our nation as it renews its efforts for unity 
of understanding and action sees the fundamental need 
of the religious point of view. Religion lifts the mind 
to the glimpsing of comprehensive issues. It trains 
the hand to skill in unselfishness. It dedicates the 
spirit to god-likeness. 

This is no moment for declamations about the 
unique function of liberal religion in a democracy as 
our nation struggles for unity in understanding and 
in effort. It is time to prove we are liberal religion- 
ists. This is no moment for lay editorials such as this 
to protest that democracy needs our form of liberal 
religion and the kind of character which liberal re- 
ligion develops in men and women. It is time to be 
that kind of character and to live that kind of a 
religion. 

And yet, it is in the printed word that quality of 


character, that leadership in thought and action can 
be enlarged, extended, and prolonged. We know that 
through the columns of tHe CuristrAn Recister so long 
actually made possible as a publication by the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, its officers, its headquarters, 
and its budget, our Fellowship will become increasingly 
articulate. Lay and cleric, people and pastor, youth 
and age will express more fully their religious experi- 
ence and hope, will describe their plans, programs, and 
achievements, and thereby strengthen the unity and 
creativity of our Fellowship. 

Religion has always given man a vision enlarging 
the present until it touches or includes the future. Our 
liberal faith helps to solve the present problem less by 
focusing on that problem as the central question of 
the universe than by applying to its solution the knowl- 
edge of a comprehending philosophy and experience. 

Let us not vaunt difference. It will always exist. 
Let us not boast about disunity. Disunity is a weak- 
ness, not a strength. Disunity brings about disintegra- 
tion, not integration. It testifies that the sap, losing 
vigor, cannot rise to put forth fresh verdure, renewed 
blossoms, and in due season, ripened fruit. 


For Good Will 


Political disunity extravagantly wastes the energies 
of a people. Economic disunity wastes a nation’s 
morale as well as its resources. Religious disunity 
makes a deity of difference, and destroys in the name 
of righteousness that good will among men funda- 
mental to civilization and the nourisher of progress. 

Rarely do we remember a statement anent religion 
that was made by an American leader who gave, in 
the formative days of our Republic, his thoughts, en- 
ergies, time, substance, and talent to creating national 
unity. One by one he undertook, with the best help 
available, to solve innumerable problems. “Of all the 
animosities between man and man,’ wrote George 
Washington, “none is more to be deprecated than that 
arising from difference in religion.” 

Look back to the simpler days, one hundred and 
twenty years ago, when THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER was 
launched with dedication to the ideals of freedom of 
religion, and freedom of the press. Recognize the 
loyal service done by men and women as they kept 
alive through the Recister those high faiths, decade 
after decade. Appreciate this achievement as our 
country pioneered to the Pacific, fought the Civil War, 
freed the slaves, gave women educational and eco- 
nomic independence, grew in all the dimensions of its 
existence, geographic, political, scientific, technical. 

Look around you, members of the Fellowship! Dedi- 
cate yourselves anew to the task which belongs to 
liberal religion. Many men and nations are consciously 
destroying civilization as we know it. You must con- 
centrate your efforts on creation, not on quibbling; 
on altruism, not on egotism; on methods of co-opera- 
tion, not on refusal to participate in a great cause for 
reasons insignificant. 

Let us welcome every issue of the RecistTer as a 
voice from Beacon Hill. Let us enjoy the confidence 
that comes with sharing tasks eagerly undertaken, and 
described for our satisfaction. 
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Today’s Work 


for Tomorrows Churches. 
Anniversary Week Focuses Work of Past and Coming Years 


NITARIANS rightly take pride in the fact that 
U theirs are among the oldest churches in America, 

theirs the longest traditions of religious liberal- 
ism. But it is highly significant for Unitarians as a 
living foree today and for the future that the Annual 
Meetings of the American Unitarian Association and 
Allied Societies should begin with a meeting of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, and that the high 
light of the Sunday of Anniversary Week should be, 
not only the Anniversary Sermon, which voices the 
most solemn and profound thinking of our religious 
life, but also the Junior Choir Festival. 

This year the Junior Choir Festival of Unitarian 
Church Schools will be open to all music lovers; for 
the first time in its ten-year history it will be given 
at Symphony Hall, to enable the thousands of people 
who have become interested in this unusual musical 
offering to hear it. The Festival will present the 
largest number of Junior Choirs ever heard at one 
time—approximately six hundred children, aged eight 
to sixteen, from fifty church schools from all parts of 
New England. The procession of children in their 
colored robes and stoles is literally one of the bright- 
est parts of May Week, and this year promises to be 
exceptionally beautiful. 

The program is arranged by the Division of Edu- 
cation, with Mrs. Ruth Campbell Hurd of Providence, 
Rhode Island, directing the choirs for the third year, 
and Mr. William E. Zeuch, organist of the First 
Church of Boston, again playing the organ. 

A special feature of the Festival this year will be the 
children’s offering for the Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee—a dramatic presentation of offerings of church 
schools from all over the country. Schools at_a dis- 
tance will be represented by children of Boston church 
schools. Mrs. Waitstill H. Sharp of Wellesley Hills, 
Commissioner for the Service Committee, will tell of 
the work for children abroad done by the Service Com- 
mittee. 


Education Conferences 


Unitarian work for children and young people will 
also be the center of discussion at the Tuesday Edu- 
cation Conference meetings. The Conference includes 
the annual meeting of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, and reports on the Division of Education by 
the staff and committee chairmen. The committees 
do hard and faithful work throughout the year, and 
it is only at the annual meetings that the scope and 
quality of their work can be generally known. 

The General Alliance Conference of the Committee 
on Religious Education will be another Tuesday 
feature devoted to education. At 11:30 an address 
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on “Discovering Adult Responsibility for Education 
Through the Church” will be given by Mrs. Elizabeth 
G. Whiting. Mrs. Whiting is the Associate Director 
of the Council for Social Action of the Congregational 
Christian Churches. Her wide experience in educa- 
tional and community work qualifies her as an au- 
thority in this field. In addition to her teaching ex- 
perience and work for the Council for Social Action, 
she is vice-president of the Boston Y. W. C. A., a mem- 
ber of the budget committee of the Boston Community 
Federation, and former vice-president and treasurer 
of the National League of Women Voters. 

At the Education Luncheon in Tremont Temple on 
Tuesday, Rev. Frederick May Eliot and Rev. Ernest 
W. Kuebler will speak. The round tables in the after- 
noon present a comprehensive and interesting variety 
of subjects—Church School Enlistment, the Youth 
Program of the Local Church, the Adult Education 
Program, Leadership Training, Curriculum for Schools, 
and Worship in the Schools. 


The Anniversary Sermon 


Each year the Anniversary Sermon is looked for- 
ward to as the service that sets the spirit of the meet- 
ings and makes Anniversary Week more than a con- 
vention. That it will do so this year with rare in- 
tellectual stimulus is assured by the choice of preacher 
—Reyv. Leslie T. Pennington. His scholarly mind and 
quiet spiritual influence have distinguished his min- 
istry and promise to make his sermon the keynote of 
the religious offermgs of the week. 

The Anniversary Sermon will be given in the Arling- 
ton Street Church, with special music by the Chorus 
Choir under the direction of Mr. Elwood Gaskill, Or- 
ganist and Choirmaster. 

An important part of the religious life of Anniver- 
sary Week will be the Morning Prayer services in 
King’s Chapel every day at 9 o'clock. 

The Ware Lecture is always an outstanding intel- 
lectual contribution not only to Unitarian life, but 
also, in a wider sense, to American thought. The 
roster of speakers for this lecture, given since 1922 
under the Foundation established in honor of the dis- 
tinguished services of three generations of the Ware 
family to the cause of pure Christianity, is a notable one. 

This year the Ware Lecturer will be Dr. Harry 
Gideonse, President of Brooklyn College, who will 
speak on “The Discipline of Freedom.” 

Dr. Gideonse was born in Rotterdam, but came to 
the United States as a child. He was educated at 
Columbia and the University of Géneva, and his pro- 
fessional career has been a rich and varied one. He 
began as a chemical research man for the Eastman 


Kodak Co., and after graduate study became a lec- 
turer in economics at Barnard College and Columbia. 
From 1926-28 he was director of international students’ 
work at Geneva, Switzerland, and then was professor 
at Rutgers University, the University of Chicago, and 
Columbia. After serving as chairman of the depart- 
ment of economics and sociology at Barnard, he was 
made President of Brooklyn College of the City of 
New York in 1939. 

Dr. Gideonse’s long list of publications includes 
The Higher Learning in a Democracy, 1937, and Or- 
gamzed Scarcity and Public Policy, 1939. 

One of the most stirring and interesting meetings 
_of May Week will be the public one arranged by the 
General Alliance and the Laymen’s League on Mon- 
day night, at the Arlington Street Church, when Rev. 
Charles R. Joy, Commissioner for Europe of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee, will give his first report on 
his nine months’ service abroad. Dr. Joy sailed for 
Europe last September, and has been working in 
Portugal, Spain, and southern France throughout the 
winter and spring. He returned May 12th from Lis- 
bon and his appearance at this meeting will be his first 
public address. His subject will be “Unitarian Serv- 
ice in War-Time.” A collection will be taken for the 
work of the Unitarian Service Committee. 


Religious Arts Lecture 


Another featured lecture that will be open to the 
public is the annual meeting of the Religious Arts 
Guild, to be held in the First Church on Tuesday 
evening. Miss Erika Thimey will give a lecture on 
“The Art of Motion in Religious Pageantry,” assisted 
in a demonstration by a group of young people from 
the First Parish in Dorchester. Miss Thimey is recog- 
nized all over the country as a leader in this important 
field of art, and her lecture and demonstration should 
be richly suggestive to all who appreciate the value 
of beauty and aesthetics in worship. 

The large number of Allied Societies that hold meet- 
ings during May Week offer interesting lectures by 
workers from many fields. 

The Ministers’ Wives Association will again have the 
opportunity to hear at first hand the intimate story 
of Unitarian Service work. Mrs. Waitstill H. Sharp 
will speak on “Experiences Abroad,” at the luncheon 
meeting at the home of Mrs. Frederick May Eliot, in 
Cambridge, on Monday morning at 11:00 o’clock. 

The Unitarian Ministerial Union, which holds its an- 
nual meeting on Monday morning, continues with a 
meeting open to the public in the afternoon. The 
address on “Storm Signals Over South Boston” will 
be given by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. His talk will 
commemorate the 100th anniversary of Theodore 
Parker’s discourse on “The Transient and Permanent 
in Christianity.” This centenary will also be observed 
by the publication, by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, for distribution at the May meetings, of a 
special anniversary edition of Parker’s famous sermon. 

The General Alliance has scheduled its important 
meetings on Social Service, the Post Office Mission, 
Junior Work and the International Committee on 
Tuesday, with the Annual meeting on Wednesday. 


Dr. Aurelia 
Henry Reinhardt, 
Moderator, 
who will preside 
at the May 
Meetings 


Following the election of officers and annual reports, 
the Alliance will hear an address by Rev. Wilna L. 
Constable, from Cape Town, South Africa. 

Hospitality will be offered delegates and visitors in 
a series of receptions, teas, and suppers. 

Culminating the social activities will be the One 
Hundredth Anniversary Unitarian Festival and Fel- 
lowship Dinner, at the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
on Thursday night. A lively program is promised, 
with a dramatic sketch, “The Festival Dinner 100 
Years Ago,” and one talk (brief!). 


Together We Work 


The largest and most important program of the week 
will be the Annual Meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association. Not only does this meeting present the 
results of the important panel discussions on interna- 
tional relations, problems in democracy, and denomi- 
national affairs (as carried on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day), and the group spirit and projects of all the 
delegates, but also it presents at first hand the reports 
of the officers of the Association to the people for and 
with whom they work—all Unitarians. The meeting 
is therefore much more than a business meeting—it 
concentrates the spirit and endeavors, the liberal re- 
ligion and the way that religion works, of every in- 
dividual Unitarian, and every Unitarian group. 

That spirit and life and work are significantly epit- 
omized in one word that ringingly begins the title of 
each of the main. reports to be made at the An- 
nual Meeting—“Together’—“Together We _ Build 
Churches,” “Together We Educate for Creative Liv- 
ing,” “Together We Chart Highways to the Future,” 
“Together We Serve the World.” They are also sig- 
nificantly represented in the collection, which each 
year is taken for an important and generous purpose, 
and this year will most fittingly be made for the work 
of the Unitarian Church in the British Commonwealth. 

Together we can make the 1941 Anniversary Week 
not only the culmination of work of the past year, but 
also the focus of our devotion during the coming year 
to the liberal faith, the fellowship for service and 
truth, for which Unitarianism exists. 
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sas awe 


A Tradition of Gloom 


The Sermon for the Month 
[Reprinted from New York Times Magazine] 


By Georce LAwrENCE ParKER 


No one wishes merely to smile at 
our burdened world of today. That 
would be inhuman and cruel beyond 
all cruelty. Nevertheless, must one 
not smile at the strange obsession 
that we are the first age of the 
world to undergo elemental agony? 

The fear that haunts us today is 
scarcely a new story. It was Homer 
who said many centuries ago— 


Like leaves on trees the race of man is found— 
Now green in youth, now withering on the ground; 
Another race the following Spring supplies; 

They fall successive; and successive rise. 


And that man of the world Ovid, writing near the 
dawn of the Christian Era, tells us of one 

Who calls to mind 

A presage of the fates in time to come 

When sea, and earth, and heaven’s high palaces 

Should all break into flame and be on fire; 

And the laborious fabric of the universe 

Totter to its base. 


Jacopone, Italian monk and poet, who died in 1306, 
almost describes our own day in his lament— 

‘So many great nobles, things, administrations, 

So many high chieftains, so many brave nations, 

So many proud princes, and power so splendid, 

In a moment, a twinkling, all utterly ended. 


Following him, in the sixteenth century, came out 
of France the voice of du Lorens with his announce- 
ment: “The days.of rejoicing are gone forever.” And 
not very far behind him in date, near 1650, came Eng- 
land’s then popular essayist, Owen Feltham, with 

The world is all a carkass, smoak and vanity, 

The shadow of a shadow, a play, 

And in one word, just Nothing. 


The tradition of the decay of the Old World has 
many versions, all dating from about 1745 in what 
purported to be “A Letter from an American Traveller 
in the year 2199 A.D., to a friend in Boston, the 
Metropolis of the Western Empire.” 

And to catch the almost present mood and tempo, 
forgetting entirely our Jobs, Jeremiahs and Schopen- 
hauers, we have— 

William Pitt, Prime Minister of Great Britain, 1800 
—‘“There is scarcely anything around us but ruin and 
despair.” 

The Duke of Wellington on his deathbed, 1851—‘T 
thank God that I am spared the consummation of the 
ruin that is gathering around us.’ 

Disraeli, 1849—“In industry, commerce and agricul- 
ture there is no hope.” 

Lord Shaftesbury, 1848—“Nothing can save the 
British Empire from shipwreck.” 
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To crown the chorus here is a description of Russian 
bolshevism—but kindly hold your judgment until you 
reach the end, and get the writer’s name. 

“The great object of [bolshevism] both in its politi- 
cal and moral revolution, is to destroy every trace of 
civilization in the world and force mankind back into 
a savage state. We have now reached the consumma- 
tion of democratic blessedness. We have a country 
governed by blockheads and knaves; the ties of mar- 
riage with all its felicities are severed and destroyed; 
our wives and daughters are thrown into the stews; 
our children are cast into the world from the breast 
and forgotten; filial piety is extinguished; and sur- 
names, the only mark of distinction among families, 
are abolished. Can the imagination paint anything 
more dreadful on this side of hell?” 

These fiery words were spoken by Theodore Dwight, 
brother of the first Timothy Dwigh € College, 
Congressman from Massachusetts; founder of The 
New York Daily Advertiser. And they were a part 
of his address on July 7, 1801, just after the inaugura- 
tion of Thomas Jefferson as President of the United 
States. The only change I have made is that of 
“Jacobinism” or “Jeffersonianism” to bolshevism. 
Otherwise they are an exact quotation, on the au- 
thority of Professor Carl Becker of Cornell. 

Now of course in proposing a counter-argument or 
a counter-mood to man’s age-long habit of complaint, 
we may not furnish a complete answer to or cure for 
the habit. Yet the words of Professor Albert G. Keller 
of Yale, in his introduction to his book Man’s Rough 
Road, are worth more than a glance: 

“There can be much profit to mankind from the 
experience of traversing a rough country. Not many 
varieties of rut and washout lie ahead on the trail 
that have not been encountered from the outset. The 
experience of the past is the only trustworthy guide 
to the present; and if it can offer us no leading into 
the future, then we are indeed undone. In view of 
the race’s experience, there is as little excuse for faint- 
heartedly falling out by the wayside as for expecting 
to realize utopias at the end of the day’s march.” 


“A perfect world, without any need of our assist- 
ance,” said Dr. Macneille Dixon in his recent Gifford 
lectures, “where everything is to be had for the asking, | 
who wants it? Who, even were it possible, could bear 
with it? Without successes or failures, without tears 
or laughter, without passions or interests? Action 
and endeavor are in the marrow of our bones. We 
cannot, indeed, be sure at any time, or in any cause, 
that we are right, our opponents wrong, or that the 
good for which we strive will be unmixed with evil. 
If you wait for such a certainty, you will sit in your 
armchair forever.” 

If today a fair and honest hopefulness for mankind 
seems to some prophets of doom but mental rubbish, 
the reply might be that within that hopefulness, and 
there alone, reside the things that no enemy can de- 
stroy. And if this hope appears to be poorly founda- 
tioned, it is Professor Jung who assures us that 
“Columbus by using subjective assumptions, a false 
hypothesis, and a route abandoned by modern navi- 
gation, nevertheless discovered America.” 


Repent 


A Fable for 


EARLY four years ago, on a Canadian 

iN Pacific liner returning from England, I 

attended Divine Service conducted by 
the Bishop of Bradford. All that I can 
remember of his sermon was a fable, with 
which he closed; and I cannot pretend to 
remember it word for word. But it made a 
lasting impression upon me, and I can recall 
it with substantial accuracy. It ran some- 
thing like this: 

“Somewhere in the more remote regions of this 
planet there is a vast store-room into which are gath- 
ered all the musical instruments that have been dis- 
carded by their human owners. Many of them broken, 
most of them too old for any further usefulness, all 
of them tired and discouraged and sad, their thoughts 
turned to the days when lovely music was created by 
human hands upon their keys, or human breath moy- 
ing through their pipes, or the touch of a bow upon 
their strings. Memories, however, are a poor substi- 
tute for reality, and the spirit of this queer, antiquated 
assemblage was far from happy. 

“Then, one day, the voice of the Music Maker was 
heard; and the querulous complaints of the instruments 
hushed, not so much because they imagined that there 
was any hope as from sheer boredom with their own 
hopelessness. They did not see the Person who spoke, 
but the quiet strength of his voice filled the place with 
something unexpected and somehow very reassuring. 
‘I am planning a new orchestra,’ he said; ‘a very large 
orchestra, quite the biggest there has ever been. And 
I shall need all of you, even the most old-fashioned, 
even those that think they are broken beyond repair.’ 

“There was a stir throughout the entire company 
that almost suggested the delightful preliminary med- 
ley of sounds when an orchestra is tuning up just be- 
fore a concert begins. Then the Music Maker spoke 
again: ‘But there is one condition that all of you will 
have to accept before I can even begin to carry out 
my plan. You must learn to play together’ ” 


Tactfully Applied 


5 / 4 

Very wisely, the preacher that morning made no at- 
tempt to apply his fable to the members of his congre- 
gation, and I certainly have no intention of suggesting 
that the Unitarian Church today is like that imaginary 
store-room filled with discarded fiddles and broken- 
down pianos and cracked melodeons and_ battered 
trumpets. The idea has its amusing and intriguing 
possibilities, which I hastily and tactfully reject. 

But I do intend to suggest that the condition which 
the Music Maker of the bishop’s fable imposed, as a 
preliminary requirement, has direct and important ap- 


plication to the present state of affairs in our Church. 


Critics 


The plain fact is that we haven't yet 
learned to play together, and until we do 
there isn’t a chance in the world that we 
can achieve results of significance or render 
‘| even a fraction of the service to mankind 
that may reasonably be expected of us. 

One of the most persuasive arguments 
that I know in favor of intelligent team- 
play is to be found in the annual Review 
published by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. The brilliant successes in many fields of science 
which are recorded in its pages testify to the part which 
effective co-operation plays in the long campaign 
against the enemies of human health and happiness. 
Read, for example, the sections in the last three reports 
telling the story of the warfare in Brazil against the 
Anopheles gambiae mosquoto, the malaria-carrying in- 
sect, native to Africa but recently transported to the 
continent of South America. The 1939 Review reported 
that the gambiae had been driven back to “its central 
strongholds in the main river valleys and on the narrow 
coastal shelf of Northeastern Brazil—an area of per- 
haps twelve thousand square miles.” 

That left a job to be done that might well have 
seemed beyond human powers—an area of 12,000 
square miles to be cleaned up! But the current Review 
reports the most amazing success. “No evidence of 
gambiae in Brazil was found during the ast forty- 
seven days of 1940.” Such results could not possibly 
have been achieved by individual brilliance in re- 
search, no matter how dazzling. It took organized 
effort, team-play on a large scale, to win that battle. 

Suppose, now, we could develop a co-operative effort 
in the field of liberal religion in any way comparable 
to what has been achieved in the field of medicine, as 
illustrated by such stories as this of the Anopheles 
gambiae and many others, what might not be the re- 
sult? Even within the immediate limits of our exist- 
ing Unitarian Church, what might we not reasonably 
hope to accomplish? The thought is exciting, but it 
also brings a sense of shame to religious liberals who 
realize how rudimentary is the actual progress thus 
far made in creating any effective organization, or 
developing any real sense of the need for team-play, 
among us. 


Is It Possible? 


There are those who tell us that any such effort is 
doomed in advance to failure because there is some- 
thing in the very nature of liberal religion that is as 
deadly to the spirit of effective team-play as Paris 
green proved to be to the gambiae in Brazil. I won- 
der. Theoretically, I can see no reason for adopting 
any such pessimistic view. Practically, I am not so 
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sure. There does seem to be a whole series of prac- 
tical difficulties in the road toward the effective or- 
ganization of religious liberals, not merely the kind of 
difficulties that demand ingenuity and patience for 
their overcoming, but difficulties that run far deeper 
and suggest that they are insuperable. Of them all, 
the one that seems to me most serious is the difficulty 
of reconciling our insistence upon unrestricted freedom 
of individual opinion and action with a genuine loyalty 
to the cause itself for which we are working and the 
institutions through which we are working to pro- 
mote it. 


Loyalty Is the Touchstone 


In the first issue of Unitarian Horizons, dated Sep- 
tember 15, 1937, appeared these sentences: “We Uni- 
tarians have been rather timid about talking much 
of denominational loyalty, fearful lest it should some- 
how impede or destroy our loyalty to the larger and 
more inclusive values which transcend all barriers of 
parish or denomination or country. But unless I am 
very much mistaken there is growing among us a deep 
conviction that the larger loyalties can only be built 
upon a foundation of the right kind of lesser loyalties, 
and within our own fellowship this means a develop- 
ment of loyalty to our local churches and to our de- 
nomination as essential instruments for the creation 
of the greater values.” 

Today I would repeat that affirmation of faith in 
the future of our Unitarian movement, but I should 
want to lay greater emphasis upon the need for dis- 
covering just what loyalty really means as it applies 
to our parish churches and to our denomination, and 
I should also want to make a more direct and vigorous 
appeal for loyalty that is both intelligent and whole- 
hearted. 


Loyalty and Criticism 


Nobody wants blind, unquestioning loyalty, and 
there is precious little danger that Unitarians_ will 
make the mistake of surrendering their cherished privi- 
lege of frank and vigorous criticism. The danger lies 
wholly on the other side—that we shall make a fetish 
of criticism for its own sake, forgetting that unless 
there is a reasonable amount of enthusiastic and ~whole- 
hearted loyalty there will soon be nothing left to 
criticize. 

Furthermore, the habitual indulgence in criticism 
for its own sake—however skillfully we may rational- 
ize what we are doing—opens the way for all kinds of 
petty and unworthy motives to creep into action and 
do immeasurable harm. I am thinking of what hap- 
pens in a parish church when the habit of criticism 
(perhaps of the minister) begins to get out of hand. 
It is easy for a member of the parish to persuade him- 
self that his criticism is the expression of a deep loyalty 
to the church as an institution, when in reality it may 
be chiefly the expression of personal pique over some 
trifling incident that occurred years ago. When things 
get to this pass, nothing but harm results. The critic 
is no longer useful because he is acting from motives 
which he doesn’t recognize but which vitiate all he 
says, and the minister may shortly find that his use- 
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fulness in that church is over also. I have seen it 
happen, almost under my own eyes, and it isn’t a 
pleasant sight. 

The only way to cure it—or much better, to prevent 
it—is to create so strong a sense of active loyalty that 
criticism will never be indulged in for its own sake or 
as the outlet for unworthy impulses. Then criticism 
is helpful, in moderate doses and discreetly used, for 
the one who happens to be its victim will know (and 
he will know it without having to be told it in words) 
that the critic is fundamentally sincere and loyal. 


Our Immediate Task 


The immediate task before us as Unitarians today is 
to develop enough loyalty to our Church so that we 
can “learn to play together” effectively and happily. 
That won’t mean the end of criticism, or of sharp 
differences of opinion, but it will mean the establish- 
ment of a strong esprit de corps within which criticism 
will become wholly constructive and differences of 
opinion mutually corrective and stimulating. We shall 
find our common loyalty to the ideals and program of 
the Unitarian Church a mightier influence than any of 
the disruptive forces or tendencies within our fellow- 
ship. We shall find mutual confidence driving out 
distrust, and an absorbing interest in our common 
enterprise replacing anxious doubts. Like the ship 
in Rudyard Kipling’s story, we shall really begin to 
“find ourselves,” and the Unitarian Church will come 
into existence as a power. 


Our Unitarian Heritage 


(From time to time, under this heading, will be printed short 
quotations from famous Unitarians, important and_pic- 
turesque incidents from Unitarian history. Suggestions and 
comments will be welcome.) 


N 1859, Charles Gordon Ames was experiencing his 

first “Anniversary Week.” Earlier in the year, he 
had heard his first Unitarian sermon from Starr 
King at the Hollis St. Church. He had been preaching 
in several Unitarian churches as a candidate. Still 
reluctant to accept the Unitarian label, he went to the 
meeting, with results he describes: 


“During Anniversary Week I appeared on the anti- 
slavery platform and made the acquaintance of Gar- 
rison and Phillips. Among the woman-suffragists I met 
James Freeman Clarke, and made the beginning of 
an immortal friendship. Theodore Parker had just 
gone away to die, but in Music Hall I had the joy of 
hearing Emerson speak to Parker’s congregation. In 
personal relationships there was much cordiality, but 
in the Unitarian assemblies I missed the warmth of 
religious expression so common to the Free Baptists, 
and felt that the sermons were judged largely from an 
intellectual and literary standpoint. All the more was 
I inly urged to testify to the law of spiritual life and 
to the indwelling kingdom as the evidence of that life.” 
—From Charles Gordon Ames, A Spiritual Autobiog- 
raphy, edited by Alice Ames Winter. 


Talking Art 
with N. C. Wyeth 


By DELOS O’BRIAN 


C. WYETH is an artist with ideals, and they 
e are the ideals of our Unitarian Faith. If those 
people who are saddened by the widening gulf 
between art and religion could talk with Mr. Wyeth 
they would be heartened. For here is a truly great 
artist who feels that he is deeply indebted to his re- 
ligious faith and who has translated the fundamental 
ideals and values of that faith into a symphony of 
meaning and color upon canvas. 

As we sat and talked in his roomy studio, a studio 
large enough to house the huge murals which he paints 
’ with such insight and skill, Mr. Wyeth said, “The ideals 
that I am counting on are the ideals that were inspired 
in me by my Unitarian heritage.” He likes to recall 
the time that Edward Everett Hale taught his Sun- 
day School class and talked about the fireplace as the 
center of the home and as the symbol of the warmth 
and unity of family life. One would expect Mr. Wyeth 
to remember this illustration, for his own family is a 
demonstration of unity, of his own masterfully con- 
structive philosophy, and of his own inquiring spirit. 

He feels that Unitarianism taught him this basic 
fact—that insight and understanding come from disci- 
pline and work. He has no patience with the belief 
that an artist must wait for his inspiration to come to 
him. “You have to work yourself into a heat where 
an idea takes fire, and you don’t do that by sitting 
around.” He remembers the time he was hoeing in 
the garden and his father called to him, “Converse, 
look at that hoe you are using. That is the same hoe 
your grandfather used, and see how much the handle 
_is worn down.” That was a parable to him, and he 
never forgot it. He has set regular hours for his work, 


and he goes to his studio as a businessman goes to 
his office. 


In his studio high on the hill above his home, and 
on the spot where mad Anthony Wayne’s artillery 
battery stood at the battle of the Brandywine, he 
finds the peace for the silent contemplation which he 
feels modern life is neglecting to its own hurt and 
which he believes is essential to any great artistic 
achievement. “It is the artist’s job to concentrate on 
and to summon up all that he has ever thought and 
all that he has ever dreamed, and then to put all this 
into each painting.” One doesn’t do that kind of job 
by letting the objective distractions of our busy world 
claim his whole attention. One does it by subjective 
exploration. “The real artist,’ Mr. Wyeth believes, 
“is the man who goes after the truth beyond the fact.” 
Likewise the truly great artist “accomplishes his aims 
in a language that can be universally understood.” 

Mr. Wyeth is saddened by the fact that “art is no 
longer something that you listen to but is becoming 
something that you look at.” He feels that the critics 
have stimulated that reversal of values by “appreciat- 
ing a man’s impertinence in so-called originality rather 
than appreciating a man’s sincere desire to leave an 
honest record of his love, his passion, and his person- 
ality.” Art should be a permanent and valid expres- 
sion, but much that passes for art now is not this. 

An artist has his trials as did Mr. Wyeth when he 
was engaged to do a mural in the Missouri State Capi- 
tol. At first it was simply to be one large mural, but 
because the committee could not agree it turned out 
to be two murals. The committee members agreed 
on the subject. That was to be a battle scene from 
the Civil War, but in order to keep the peace, Mr. 
Wyeth had to paint a Union victory and beside it a 
Confederate victory. ' 

Mr. Wyeth’s versatility is not confined to satisfying 
committees. He has demonstrated that he is a master 
at illustrating books, at painting murals, and at 
creative and imaginative art. Everything is profound 
to him. “Everything is a subject for the artist.” 

“Tn the dim and remote future, students of history 
will look back into our era to estimate its character 
and achievements. There will be much to admire and 
wonder at, especially in the rapid and astonishing 
unfolding of science. 

“But they also will note with dismay its effect upon 
the pulse and mood of its people—the excitement and 
agitation of a world moving so fast that foundation 
values became lost and the spirit of tranquillity, peace, 
and permanence were almost forgotten. 

“In the overwhelming confusion of our world gone 
mad, one turns to nature for solace and spiritual re- 
plenishment . . . to the majestic and awesome per- 
manency of sky and stars, of the sound of wind 
through trees, of rain drumming the roof and the 
smell of it as it drenches the warm earth. 

“And it is so when we go down to the sea and tread 
the stretches of smooth washed sand at its margin. 
Or, perhaps, mount one of the great barrier-ledges of 
weathered granite, warm to the touch. As we feel its 
strength and stability, Peace descends upon us like a 
benediction, and we are deeply thankful!” 
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The Flier 


By VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


UMPHREY was ten years old, and just getting 
over the grippe. He was still in bed, and 
Mother had been reading to him. When she 

had finished, Humphrey said: “Mother, when I’m 
grown up and an airman, won’t it be swell that I can 
take care of you and Father when the enemy come?” 

“Oh, dear!” said Mother. “I hope you won’t have 
to do that. I like a brave son; but I’d rather he were 
brave in peace than in war.” 

“Tm not afraid,” said Humphrey. “I shall just 
zoom up and shoot them down, and then, then I shall 
drop bombs on them.” 

“Don’t let’s talk of bombs any more,” said Mother. 
“I have to go out now; and you'll stay in bed and 
keep warm, won’t you?” 

“May I have some of Father’s tools and fix my air- 
plane?” asked Humphrey. 

“No, not up here,” answered Mother. 
good place for sharp tools.” 

This displeased Humphrey very much, and he made 
himself very disagreeable and hindered Mother, and 
made her late. When at last he heard the door bang 
and the car start, he hopped out of bed, and went 
downstairs to the workshop, and seized some of 
Father’s tools and went back to bed again. On the 
way he bumped into Ella, the cook. “Why, you bad 
boy!” said Ella. “You know your mother said to stay 
in bed.” Humphrey made a face. 

It was quite hard using tools in bed, and it seemed 
no time at all before mother was back. In great haste 
Humphrey shoved all the tools and his airplane under 
the puff; and he lay down and closed his eyes. 

' Mother came up and was very pleased to see 
Humphrey so quiet; and, as the puff looked rather 
bumpy, she straightened it and found what was.there. 

“QO Humphrey!” she said. “I asked you not to get 
out of bed.” 

“T didn’t,” said Humphrey. “Ella got them for me.” 

Mother said no more; and presently she went down 
to get Humphrey’s supper. When she came back with 
the tray, she said: “Humphrey, I hate you to get out 
of bed with a temperature; but I hate much more to 
have a son who can tell me a lie.” 

“T had to,” said Humphrey, “because I hate being 
punished.” 

“So,” said Mother sadly, “so you'll never be a flier.” 

“Of course I will,” said Humphrey. “Why not?” 

“Because,” said Mother, “people who tell lies be- 
cause they cannot take a little punishment—and you 
are never punished too badly, Humphrey—people like 
that are cowards, and cowards don’t make good fliers, 
I’m sure.” 

“O Mother,” said Humphrey, “I shan’t be like that 
when I’m grown up.” 
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“Bed isn’t a 


“But you will,” said Mother, “unless you start being 
brave now. Brave men in big things began by being 
brave in little things.” 

“Humphrey ate his egg and said nothing at all. He 
was not punished; but he did not feel very happy; 
indeed, he felt pretty awful when Father came up and 
took his tools away without a word. 

The next day the Doctor came. “Good!” he said. 
“No temperature.” And then he picked up a book 
from the bed, and he said: “Airplanes, eh? This young 
man going to be a flier?” 

Humphrey looked at Mother. Mother smiled and 
said: “He hopes to be; and he’s starting to train 
already.” 

“Good enough,” said the Doctor. “And I'd like to 
know how one begins to train at ten.” 

“Ah! That’s a secret,” said Mother with a twinkle. 


Illustration from 
ANIMAL BABIES 


New Books for 
Boys and Girls 


DOSED «pr ctrsy-casvsceeacues $1.00 
By Florence W. Klaber 


Beacon Press, Boston 


NE of the things that makes church-schools in 

our Unitarian churches so interesting is that the 
books used in the classes are just as good looking as 
the ones used in day school, and they have beautiful 
colored illustrations just like the books which Uncle 
sent you for Christmas or your last birthday. 

If you are seven to nine years old or have a brother 
or sister or cousin that old, we know you will like 
to own or give two new books just printed. 

Most every boy or girl has had a pet animal, or has 
seen real live animals on the farm or in the woods, but 
not every one of us has had a chance to see baby 
animals being taken care of by their father and 
mother. Miss Alice Day Pratt, who has spent much 
of her life watching animals, tells us about the baby 
calf, the young salmon, the wee chicken, the little colt, 
the tiny kangaroo, the small.kitten and twenty other 
animal babies in her book called Animal Babies, pub- 
lished by the Beacon Press. Each story has a full 
page colored picture and a cute little drawing (like the 
one of the kangaroo) at the beginning of each chapter 
drawn by Kurt Weiss, whose pictures many of you 
know because he has illustrated many of your animal 
books. It’s fun to learn about baby animals; how they 
live and what they do as they grow up; what they eat 
and how they are taken care of by those who protect 
them until they are big enough to do just what is good 
for them. We learn to love them and to take care of. 


them and some of us even begin to wonder more about 
life and our part in it as we read this interesting book. 

Joseph or the Story of Twelve Brothers, by Florence 
W. Klaber, is all about a large family of boys who 
lived in far-off Palestine and Egypt. Joseph, one of 
the younger brothers, had trouble getting along with 
the other boys because he thought he was too good 
for them. After quarreling with his brothers, he went 
to Egypt where he got to know the Pharaoh and learned 
how to get along with people so well that he became a 
very important official of that country. This Joseph 
is the same Joseph you read about in the Bible, who 
saved many lives because he was wise and learned how 
to overcome his mistakes, and who became one of 
the heroes of the Hebrews. The full page drawings by 
Miss Robinson show how the shepherds and how the 
Egyptian rulers dressed and acted. 


Something Worth Doing 


HE Grafton, Massachusetts, Church School was 

having a hard time making the school interesting 
for the small group of boys and girls who found it 
possible to attend, so the children and the teachers, 
Miss Brigham, Miss Taft, Mr. Anderson, and the min- 
ister, decided to do something about it. It was de- 
cided that the first thing to do was to have some hikes 
to a large and wild tract of pasture land belonging to 
one of the members of the church. On alternate 
Saturdays the 30 boys and girls from five to thirteen 
years of age spent the day together. The boys began 
to work on a tree-house and the girls, who first prom- 
ised only to prepare the luncheon, soon branched out 
into a varied program of nature study, collecting 
leaves and building terrariums of moss and ferns. A 
small grey donkey was given to the church school and 
was kept on a near-by farm. It furnished no end of 
rides and fun on every hike. 

With the coming of fall and cold weather the group 
was reluctantly driven indoors by the bad weather and 
had to think of new things to do. Just parties and 
games were not enough, so a program of handicrafts 
was set up. Some children tried making Thanksgiving 
favors—turkeys with pine-cone bodies; others tried 
candle molding, leather work, weaving, and metal work. 
The most interesting activity of all was making candle 
lamps molded on the pattern of antique sheet-iron 
ones borrowed from neighbors, using coffee tins with 
pierced designs. 

When the group got tired of the handicrafts, it was 
decided to write a play about Lincoln at Denton 
Offutt’s store in New Salem, Illinois. This play helped 
the children to learn much about “what Lincoln is 
made of.” Recently this church school had an exhibit 
of children’s paintings which were loaned by one of the 
near-by progressive schools. Immediately all of the 
-church-school children wanted to do some drawing and 
painting themselves and after a few weeks had a really 
good exhibition of their own to show. 

Mr. John Glanville Gill, the minister, says that doing 
things at these Saturday morning sessions has more 
than justified the effort and cost and has even helped 
‘increase the Sunday enrollment and attendance. 


ULTIMATUM 


There is no death for loveliness or love, 

Tho’ strife and stress, and hate and wrecking grief 
Be tyrannous and dire, their power, so brief, 
The human heart hath wings to soar above; 

The sun stays not his grandeur for a cloud, 
The moon in silver triumph mounts the storm, 
All Nature moves to perfect, changeless form, 

A mastering miracle by Time avowed. 

Minnie Ferrts HAvenste1n 
(Reprinted from Think on These Things.) 


Prayer: THE TIME IS SHORT 


Make us, indeed, not with niggardliness, but with 
wise generosity to measure our time, to value our own 
lives. Help us to secure for our own souls some soli- 
tude, some time for thought, for patient reconsidera- 
tion of ourselves. Grant us, then, to go forth not as 
those who are driven about by every wind, but as wise 
pilots of our own souls. May we use the winds to 
bring us to our desired havens. Make us to see the 
little things as little things, the great things as great 
things, the divine possibilities as always possibilities 
for us in lives made wise and calm and strong by 
thought of Thee. Amen. 

SamureL McCuorp Croruers 


MEDITATION 


“Let your light so shine ‘before men that they may see your 
good works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven.” 
—Matt. 5, 16. 

You are seated on the piazza on a warm night: the 
darkness is punctuated by long, gliding points of light 
that suddenly appear and then disappear. Fireflies, 
of course; but what wonderful little creatures they 
are, with their phosphorescent bodies that shine out 
in the darkness. And incidentally, what a meaning 
they lend to these familiar words. There were plenty 
of people about Christ who claimed to be devout 
Jews, keepers of the Law, and punctilious in cere- 
monial duties. But no one knew it except themselves. 
And why should anyone know it? Their religion was 
their own business; their natural modesty discouraged 
all publicity of the fact. Yet such people did not 
satisfy Christ. He argued, as the Pragmatist might, 
that the value of a religion can be measured by the 
difference it makes; and that if a man were really a 
worshipper of God and a keeper of His Law, he could 
no more conceal the fact than a firefly can conceal his 
phosphorescence. Let your light shine. 

The darkness of our times might be illuminated if 
there were more phosphorescent Christians; not the 
kind who just make the claim and then fall in step 
with the rest; but the kind whose claim is too true to 
be concealed. It shines out in every word and deed, 
in every choice and decision, in every contact and 
detail of their dealings with others. 

Cuartes E. Park 
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Pierre and Monique Boutet, brought from France by the Service 


Committee, greeted by their mother in Minneapolis. 


Service at Home and Abroad 


Team Work in Marseille 


THE Unitarian Service Committee of- 

fice in Marseille has now been fully 
organized and increased in size. Accord- 
ing to detailed reports received from Dr. 
Charles R. Joy, European Director, fol- 
lowing his spring trip to southern France, 
the staff now operating is a team of ex- 
perienced workers, contributing their 
services for small fees, and working in 
closest co-operation to carry through 
plans laid out in Boston and Lisbon on 
the basis of thorough investigation of 
needs and possibilities arising in the 
field. 


Mr. and Mrs. Noel Field, whose en- 
gagement by the Service Committee was 
announced last month, head the staff in 
Marseille, with Mr. Field acting as Di- 
rector for France. In addition to ten 
years’ experience in the State Depart- 
ment, and four years as a member of the 
secretariat of the League of Nations, Mr. 
Field has had invaluable experience in 
refugee work, acting as secretary of the 
League’s Military Commission for Evac- 
uation of Foreign Volunteers in Spain, 
in 1938-39, and assisting in the League’s 
Finnish Aid Work in 1940. He speaks 


English, German, French, Russian, 
Swiss-German, and some Italian and 
Spanish! 


For treasurer, Mr. Joy has appointed 
Mr. George Raptopoulos, a Greek who 
was educated at Roberts College, and 
for six years worked for the American 
Near East Relief in Athens as cashier 
and accountant. For twelve years he 
was then chief of the Exchange Depart- 
ment of the Ottoman Bank in Marseille. 
He adds Greek and Turkish to the 
staffs’ international communication. 
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Also on the staff, on a part-time basis, 
are three women from the Y. M. C. A. 
office, and a delegate of the Portuguese 
Red Cross in France who does volunteer 
work making special studies of problems 
in internment camps for the Service 
Committee. 

After a great many difficulties in find- 
ing office quarters, Mr. Joy finally suc- 
ceeded in renting the offices of a British 
ship chandler at 15 rue Fortia, “all 
furnished,’ as Mr. Joy triumphantly 
writes, “with telephones, typewriters, 
filing cabinets, everything, in an excel- 
lent location. Our work is developing 
in such a comprehensive fashion there 
that it is . wise to have an office 
where the other organizations for the 
most part are, in the most important city 
in unoccupied France.” 

The Lisbon office of the Service Com- 
mittee, which has enlisted the volunteer 
services of a substantial number of refu- 
gees and Americans during the past win- 
ter, is the headquarters of all European 
work. A report by Mr. Joy of the per- 
sonnel of this office will be presented 
in the next issue. 


Over the Top 


HE Unitarian Service Committee an- 

nounces with pride and warm appre- 
ciation the fact thatthe financial cam- 
paign has gone over the top—high over 
the top, thanks to the loyalty and ac- 
tive co-operation of Unitarians and Uni- 
tarian churches throughout the country. 

When the six months’ financial cam- 
paign was completed on May 1, the 
books showed a total of $43,725.55 re- 
ceived. This amount is $8,725.55 over 
the $35,000 objective of the Second 
Campaign. During the first year of the 


Service Committee, contributions have 
been received amounting to $75,854.07. 
Almost all of this money was raised 
and contributed by Unitarians. That 
Unitarians felt the high responsibility 
and the privilege of being a part of the 
humanitarian work which their organi- 
zation started only a year ago is as 
gratifying as the money itself. 


Individual Case Work 
By MARION NILES 


N trying to solve the individual case 
problems which come to it, the 
Unitarian Service Committee co-operates 
with all the existing agencies, using any 
resources they may have. We are now 
a ‘member of the National Refugee 
Service, with whom we register our cases 
and thereby secure information which 
may have been assembled by them. The 
following agencies are among those with 
whom the. Committee is constantly in 
touch—it may be to assist us in making 
contacts or to secure transportation 
expenses, or to ask their co-operation in 
parts of occupied German territory 
where we have no representative: 
President’s Advisory Committee on 
Political Refugees 
Central Bureau for the Relief of Evan- 
gelical Churches of Europe 
American Friends of Czechoslovakia 
American Friends Service Committee 
Consulate General of the Republic of 
Poland 
International Committee of the 
Y.M.C.A. 
American Association 
"Women 
International Association of University 
Women 
Tolstoy Foundation 
American Jewish Joint 
Committee, Inc. 
American Committee 
Refugees 
National Refugee Service 
U. S. Committee for the Care of Euro- 
pean Children 
Emergency Rescue Committee 
International Migration Service 
League of Red Cross Societies 
Boston Committee for Refugees 


By agreement, the Unitarian Service 
Committee has just been made a rep- 
resentative of the International Migra- 
tion Service. This important service 
has branches in Marseille, Lyon, Geneva, 
Paris, Rome; Berlin, Prague, and else- 
where, and has excellent facilities for 
dealing with cases in occupied territory. 

Mr. Joy has also been authorized to 
act as agent for the League of Red 
Cross Societies in Lisbon, by the Geneva 
headquarters—a signal honor. 

Our services cover a wide geographi- 
cal range. We have had cases referred 
to us from the African Gold Coast, the — 
French Ivory Coast, Poland, Belgium, 
and Holland. 7 1 : 

(Continued on page 207) 
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Who Are the Quakers ? 


Just Among Friends. The Quaker Way 
of Life. By Witu1aAm Wistar Com- 
Fort. The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 


Today, in the entire fellowship of 
Christian churches, no group has a higher 
standing than the Society of Friends. 
By Christians generally, within and out- 
side the churches, it is granted sincere 
respect and admiration. Although one 
of the smallest of Protestant bodies, its 
members have won for themselves an 
approval second to none, through both 
the extent of their good works and the 
consistency of their lives. 


Beginning in seventeenth century Eng- 
land as a tiny group of mystics, repre- 
senting the extreme left wing of Prot- 
estant non-conformity, small in numbers, 
lacking political influence and _ social 
eclat, for three hundred years the people 
called Quakers have quietly and unas- 
sumingly gone about their work, by 
sheer loyalty to their principles, the 
steadfast integrity of their faith inter- 
preted in terms of daily living—with the 
result that, at the present time, their 
standing as a religious fellowship in the 
world is second to none. 

Who these people are, what they be- 
lieve, their methods of operation, the 
substance and extent of their activities, 
their aims and ideals, these are ex- 
plained in this little book, Just Among 
Friends, whose author is the President 
Emeritus of Haverford College. Writ- 
ing in a style somewhat wooden and un- 
inspired, Dr. Comfort narrates, clearly 
and impressively, the acts of Quaker 
apostles, both past and present. The 
facts speak for themselves. No elabo- 
rate rhetoric is necessary to drive home 
the lesson taught by these disciples of 
the inner light, who, by living their faith, 
championing forlorn hopes, bearing un- 
flinching witness to the truth, at no 
small cost to themselves, have proved 
themselves true progressives, particularly 
in the fields of education, social justice, 
peace, and the care of minorities, 
through many generations. In a world 
torn by conflict, degraded by homage to 
materialistic standards, wherein caveman 
principles hold sway, these people have 
gone their way serenely, firm in the con- 


_viction that “God is, not was.” He 


speaks directly to all his sons and daugh- 
ters. “His witness is within.” They are 
persuaded that the only sure and effec- 
tual working principle of life consists in 
the exercise of His spirit of good will 
on all occasions, in all human relation- 
ships. Although, manifestly, Dr. Com- 


fort writes from a viewpoint of orthodox 


theology which is not characteristic of 
all members of the Society of Friends, 
this is a small defect in an otherwise 
timely and impressive work. It deserves 
to be widely read. 

ALFRED RopmMan Hussey 


The Ancient Moral Values 


What I Believe. By Snotem Ascu. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00. 


The famous author of The Nazarene 
has in this volume, What I Believe, set 
forth his deepest convictions. Feeling 
upon his shoulders the crushing burden 
of this time, and suffering the common 
torment, he searches out and underscores 
the “ancient moral values which are 
charged with the power of salvation for 
us and our days.” To him we have ar- 
rived at a period when there is ‘the do- 
minion of the demonic.” With patient 
hand he traces out the human failures 
and infidelities which have led us to this 
tragedy, and his one great cry is for all 
faithful men and women to constitute 
themselves the saving remnant by which 
alone the evil will be overcome. 

His lash falls heavy on “mere intelli- 
gence” and on the religion that has 
failed in good works. Mankind has been 
guilty of lack of love to God—and that 
is the primary source of our troubles— 
but it has also been culpable regarding 
love to man. The latter is, indeed, his 


test of the possession of the divine 
vision. 

This is not a book which the general 
reader will find much to his taste, for 
the historical survey and the constant 
theological references and arguments pos- 
sess little of the light touch, but the 
serious student of the root causes of our 
contemporary malady will discover much 
to enlighten and fortify him, and the 
closing plea to Jew and Christian alike 
to be united in their witness to the 
faith that is in them is deeply significant 
and moving. 

Hersert Hircuen 


Books for the Month 


Biography of the Gods. By A. Eustace 

Haypon. The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

A history of the world’s great reli- 

gions of today and the various interpre- 
tations of God. 


The Nature and Destiny of Man 
(Human Nature). By Retnnoup 
Niepsunr. Scribner’s. $2.75. 


Gifford Lectures on Natural Religion. 
A study of human nature from the per- 
spective of Christian faith. 

Candles in the Wind. By Auuan Knicut 
Cuatmers. Scribner’s. $2.00. 

Christianity is still the answer and 
hope to those discouraged and _ disillu- 
sioned by today’s perplexities. 


The attractive browsing corner of the newly arranged Beacon Press Bookshop 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, where new books on liberal thought may be 
sampled and purchased 
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News of 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH: Congratu- 
lations to the First Unitarian Society of 
Salt Lake City on attaining its Fiftieth 
Anniversary were extended to members 
of the society by Dr. Aurelia H. Rein- 
hardt, moderator of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and president of 
Mills College, Calif. Dr. Reinhardt took 
as her text for the morning service the 
phrase, “That thy days may be long,” 
from the Mosaic commandment, “Honor 
thy father and thy mother,” called by 
St. Paul “the first commandment with 
promise.” 

“We have to have roots in the fine 
things of yesterday in order to have a 
good life tomorrow,” she declared, in 
speaking of the value of a religious herit- 
age in perpetuating a civilization. “The 
revolutionary movements now sweeping 
across Europe present a menace to civi- 
lization as we have known it. Because 
they have destroyed all their roots, all 
their background, all their past glories, 
their future is being built on the shaki- 
est of foundations. Their people can 
have no hope for the future if they have 
nothing to revere in their past.” 

Liberalism as a factor in the growth 
of civilization in the past and in its 
future development was praised by a 
corps of seven speakers at the banquet 
held at Hotel Utah. Liberal movements 
in education, politics, religion, and other 
human activities were cited as responsi- 
ble for many of the privileges and bless- 
ings enjoyed by mankind. Speakers 
were: President George Thomas of the 
University of Utah; Dr. E. E. Monson, 
Secretary of State; Rabbi Samuel H. 
Gordon of Congregation B’Nai Israel; 
H. E. Havenor, trustee of the church; 
Mrs. Walter Payne, daughter of one of 
the founders; and Rev. Jacob Trapp, 
minister of the church. Dr. Reinhardt, 
who was again the principal speaker, 
made a plea for a return to the sim- 
plicity of the Nazarene in religion and 
paid tribute to the accomplishments of 
liberal thought in breaking away from 
“crystallized, outmoded, institutionalized 
religious organization.” 

A program of “Reminiscences” was 
presented at the church recreation hall 
on the Sunday evening, with speeches 
and displays of clothing worn typifying 
each of the five decades since the soci- 
ety was founded. A collection of por- 
traits of early members of the group 
was presented by Ranch S. Kimball. 
Mr. Warner P. Jerrell was chairman of 
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First Unitarian Society, Salt Lake City 


the committee on arrangements for the 
Fiftieth Anniversary. 


WINNIPEG, MAN.: In April the Uni- 
tarian Church “blossomed forth,” ac- 
cording to the minister; Rev. Philip M. 
Petursson, with a brand-new venture. 
The first church calendar was presented. 
It is an attractive mimeographed sheet, 
with a sketch of the church door on the 
cover. “A welcome door” it must be, 
for the slogan for the church has been 
“Come to Chureh,” and during Febru- 
ary and March the attendance has been 
a little more than doubled. Two ser- 
mon subjects were: “Freedom to Wor- 
ship God,” and “Heretics as Leaders.” 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.: The Women’s 
Alliance celebrated its Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary in the month of March. A feeling 
tribute to the branch was paid by Mrs. 
E. T. Churchill, who has known it 
throughout its history. “Our Alliance 
has served many causes unsparingly 
through the years; the very life of the 
church itself may be due to the faithful 
diligence of the group. To stand alone 
hundreds of miles from our nearest Uni- 
tarian neighbors in a community where 
Unitarianism has been misunderstood, 
and in the midst of almost unbelievable 
antagonism, has taken heroic courage 
just to keep together and keep the 
church alive. This is what the women 
of the nineties and those before them 
did for us, and I honor them for asking 
me to join them and teaching me to 
work with them.” 

The publications committee of the 
church is sponsoring a series of four 
book reviews, the lectures to be grouped 
about the subject “The American Scene.” 
Mrs. C. C. Henson and Dr. Thaddeus B. 
Clark are collaborating in the reviews, 
to be given with this purpose: “During 
these trying times when we need to un- 
derstand our own country, its distinc- 
tiveness, its genius, and the factors which 
are characteristically its own, the analy- 
ses of the better authors of our day can 


Churches 


provide us an insight into our own life 
and times.” Oliver Wiswell, by Kenneth 
Roberts; The Mind of the South, by 
W. J. Cash; You Can’t Go Home Again, 
by Thomas Wolfe; and H. M. Pulham, 
Esq., by J. P. Marquand, are the books 


reviewed. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO: A congregation 
rather than an audience on Sunday 
mornings is the continued goal of the 
Cleveland First Unitarian Church this 
year. Since the days when Dr. Minot 
Simons of New York was in the pulpit, 
and currently during the ministry of Dr. 
Dilworth Lupton, stress has been laid 
on membership. This is especially im- 
portant in a city church where there is 
an inevitable loss from removal, where 
people are prone to become impersonal 
about their church relationships, and 
where the stability of the Sunday morn- 
ing services depends on the presence of 
more members than “church window- 
shoppers.” 

Last year a total of 125 persons, all 
eighteen years of age or over, joined the 
church. This year 101 have already 
signed the book, and about 15 church 
school graduates and other young people 
their age are expected to join on Family 
Sunday in June. 

The annual loss by death or removal 
averages about 50. Membership this 
Spring totals 1,525, with some 700 to 
1,000 additional persons classified as 
attendants. 


SUMMIT, N. J.: The annual meeting 
of the Metropolitan Conference was held 
May 11 at the Community Church of 
Summit, N. J. In addition to addresses 
and discussions, special music was pre- 
sented by Junior Choirs from several 
churches. The annual- business meeting 
was scheduled for the afternoon session, 
which also included a symposium on 
social problems arising from the present 
war crisis. In the evening a worship 
service preceded the address. 


LEOMINSTER, MASS.: The Men’s 
Club in this church served a Refugee 
Dinner to 250 people, with a menu typi- 
cal of refugee service. The speaker was 
Dr. Joseph Beach, D.D., of the First 
Universalist Church of Worcester, an 
authority on work in famine-stricken 
countries, who served on the Near East 


Relief. The proceeds from the sale of — 


tickets—$250.00—was sent to the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee. 


———— 


Unitarian Church Activities 
from Coast to Coast 


Book Reviews, Work with Children, Refugee and War Problems, 
and Spiritual Fortification Are Centers of Church Discussion 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.: On Sunday 
mornings at 9:45 a Study Class meets 
with various leaders. Subjects discussed 
are: “Prison Reform in California,” 
“Quaker Contribution to Western Civi- 
lization,” “Contemporary Literature.” A 
class in Mental Hygiene meets at 9:30 
in the church parlor with H. L. Watkins 
as leader. The church school orchestra 
will soon offer its second concert; it 
meets each Sunday at 10:00. On the 
church roof there is a telescope through 
which the stars are observed, a group 
meeting under the direction of Mr. 
Wade, on Sundays from 7:30 to 9:00. 


VANCOUVER, B. C.: “This is the only 
member of the Pacific Coast Conference 
whose people are actively engaged in the 
war. The quiet courage and uncom- 
plaining attitude are characteristic of the 
entire people of which they are a part,” 
writes Dr. Caldecott, regional director. 
The sermons of the minister, Rev. S. T. 
Pagesmith, only indirectly refer to the 
war, and deal with basic issues. Some 
titles are: “The Battle for Human 
Emancipation,” “The Idea of a Class- 
less Society.” 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.: Fourth Church. 
Rey. and Mrs. Karl M. Chworowsky 
have opened their home at 770 Ocean 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., to reg- 
ular weekly meetings of a group of 
European emigres who gather once a 
week for instruction in American ways 
and in the use of the English language. 
The meetings are led by Mr. Leon Lasky 
of New York University and are grow- 
ing in attendance each week. Plans are 
being made whereby the group will meet 
in the Church when it has outgrown the 
present space. 


Among the refugees attending these 
meetings are some very prominent writ- 
ers, professional men, and artists. One 
of them is the well-known German-Jew- 
ish editor and writer, Walther Victor, 
who was delighted at a Unitarian con- 
tact. It developed that Mr. Victor had 
been among those refugees from occu- 
pied France whose ultimate arrival in 
America had been greatly aided by the 
Unitarian Service Committee. 


HOULTON, ME.: An item from the 
Bangor Daily News reports that a panel 
was held at the Church at which practi- 
cal suggestions for the improvement of 
the town were made. Members of the 
panel included a high school teacher, 
the manager of Woolworth’s, the oper- 
_ator of an ice cream parlor, the county 


sheriff, a state commissioner, and the 
Houlton manager. The following sug- 
gestions were made: more vocational 
training under community leadership; 
state university extension courses; train- 
ing local men for the customs service 
of the country; raising flax for linen; 
more athletic fields, with instructors in 
sports; a committee of citizens to care 
for delinquent children and promote 
boys’ clubs. A Community Youth Sur- 
vey was recommended, and a Commu- 
nity Council to carry it out. 


ANDOVER, N. H.: “Young liberals in 
the state are taking their share in being 
responsible for helping the Unitarian 
Service Committee,” declares Rev. N. W. 
Lovely, one of the advisors of the New 
Hampshire Federation of the Young 
People’s Religious Union. Five hundred 
dollars by July 1! That is the goal set 
by the Federation at a special meeting 
at Proctor Academy at the Christmas 
conference of the Y. P. R. U. Each 
local youth group is asked to stage par- 
ties, sales, suppers, and other events for 
the benefit of the Service Committee. 
Individual young people are urged to 
deal with the refugee work in school 
essays, talks, and news articles. 


OAKLAND, CALIF.: This is the 
seventeenth year that Dr. Clarence Reed 
has given lectures on current books of 
distinction to the Booklovers on the 
third Thursday of each month. The 
Booklovers is a section of the Women’s 
Alliance, the secretary and treasurer 
functioning for both groups, and the 
chairman being an active Church mem- 
ber. It may be described as. a non- 
sectarian, civic, and educational organi- 
zation without constitution or by-laws. 
A Committee of twelve prepares a pro- 
gram and sends out monthly notices to 
the members. Conditions for member- 
ship are a love of worthwhile books and 
the payment of $1.00 dues. This year 
there is a membership of 212, of whom 
75 are Alliance members. 

While it is not customary to announce 
Church activities at the meetings, a 
number of persons have become inter- 
ested in the Church through attending 
the meetings of the Booklovers. 


DAYTON, OHIO: A Unitarian Forum 
here with Dr. Clinton Lee Scott as 
leader has held several discussions under 
the general title “America in Crisis.” 
The last of the series was on “Intelli- 
gent Citizenship.” Delegates were elected 
from the Forum to the Congress of 
Southern Ohio Youth, and John Romer 


was named delegate to the American 
People’s Meeting in New York. 

At the Mothers’ Study Club, Mrs. 
Scott will review the first part of the 
book, Which Way for Our Children? 
by Alberta Munkres. 


MONTREAL, P. Q.: Here is a church 
deeply concerned with its children. 
There is Parent-Teacher Association, 
meeting monthly. The Laymen’s League, 
in observing Ladies’ Night, selected a 
speaker from the International Labor 
office, Mr. Maurice Stack, who spoke on 
the subject: “A Better World for Our 
Children.” A vacation Hobby School 
was held with classes from 10:00 to 
12:00, luncheon served by the parents 
and an afternoon outing until 3:00. The 
Maplewood Club, meeting on Sundays 
at 5:00 p. m., discusses these subjects: 
“French-Canadian : English Relation- 
ships,” and “What Do I Consider the 
Greatest Things in Life?” 


BALTIMORE, MD.: May 5, 1941, was 
chosen for the date of the installation of 
Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argow, Th.D., 
formerly of the May Memorial Church, 
Syracuse, N. Y., as minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Baltimore, Md., to 
commemorate the 122nd anniversary of 
the famous sermon delivered there by 
William Ellery Channing. On May 35, 
1819, Dr. Channing, Boston’s most 
eminent preacher, was invited to give 
the ordination sermon for Jared Sparks, 
the first minister in this “Birthplace of 
Unitarianism.” His sermon on “Uni- 
tarian Christianity,” commonly known 
as “The Baltimore Sermon,” became the 
basis on which liberal Christianity was 
organized six years later. 

Many distinguished men participated 
in Dr. Argow’s installation service. Wel- 
come greetings were brought by Dr. T. 
Guthrie Speers, of Brown Memorial 
Presbyterian Church, from the Balti- 
more Council of Churches, and by Rabbi 
Morris Lazaron from Baltimore Jewry. 

Dr. Argow’s son, Waldemar Argow, 
Jr., gave the prayer of installation; the 
sermon was preached by Rev. Frederick 
R. Griffin, D.D., of the neighboring city 
of Philadelphia. The charge to the 
minister was made by Judge Emory H. 
Niles, and the charge to the congrega- 
tion by Rev. Frederick May Eliot, D.D., 
President of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

Mr. Palmer Rice Nickerson, President 
of the Board of Trustees, performed the 
act of installation. 

Dr. Argow pledged himself to “dili- 
gently fulfill the several offices of wor- 
ship, instruction, administration, and 
fellowship, and so to live as to promote 
piety and righteousness, peace and love 
among this people and with all men.” 

Following the impressive service in 
this beautiful church, of which the 
eminent French artist, Maximilian Gode- 
froy, was the architect, an informal re- 
ception was held in the parish house. 
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The Spring Season 


in Church Conferences —. 


MINISTERS EXCHANGE 
IDEAS AT DEERFIELD 


At their spring Conference on April 

27, two hundred and six delegates 
from the fourteen churches of the Con- 
necticut Valley brushed aside all the 
usual conference reports and matters of 
old business, in order to give adequate 
time for nine of the Conference minis- 
ters to speak for five minutes each on 
the one matter which was of most im- 
mediate concern. For the variety of 
subjects discussed, there was notably 
one pervading enthusiasm. 

Rev. Frederic Mitchell Tileston, min- 
ister of the host church of Deerfield, 
Mass., in his remarks of welcome, told 
the delegates that they had come “not 
to discover the property of mortar which 
holds bricks apart, but to discover what 
makes mortar bind bricks together.” 
His lead was followed by Rev. Donald 
B. Hoyt of the Unitarian-Universalist 
Church of Brattleboro, Vt., who spoke 
about the different origins of Unitari- 
anism and Universalism, and their pres- 
ent similar convictions. He _ referred 
particularly to the world-wide affilia- 
tions of the Unitarians, as compared 
with the strictly American Universalist 
fellowship. Rev. Waldemar Argow, Jr., 
told the Conference of the importance 
of dramatizing religion, saying, “Uni- 
tarianism stresses the dramatic signifi- 
cance of the individual. Unitarianism 
is an attitude of mind and heart. Un- 
less we regard life as a grand tran- 
scendent drama, we miss half its values. 
The world drama can be tragic or glori- 
ous, according to the way we play our 
parts.” 

Rey. Raymond Palmer of Northfield 
set most of the delegates to thinking 
by reminding them that the “climate of 
opinion of the twentieth century is not 
the same as the climate of opinion of 
the thirteenth or seventeenth. Our real 
task is not to create a climate of opin- 
ion, but to help people to understand 
the one in which we live today. [This 
might stimulate considerable difference 
of opinion and valuable discussion: Ed.] 
Our climate of opinion has changed, but 
we are still teaching religion in the cli- 
mate of the last century.” 

Rev. Joseph Allen of Bernardston 
spoke out of his wide range of knowl- 
edge of world religions, about the com+ 
mon universal values of all mankind, 
which he had found best exemplified in 
our Liberal Christianity. ‘Fellowship 
in worship is hindered by different forms, 
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but the essence of worship is not in the 


Rev. Robert Raible of Greenfield 
spoke directly to the need for something 
more than reason in religion: “Inner 
light, faithfulness, God in man.” .. . 
“Only through genuine discipline of 
spiritual life shall we ever have adequate 
answers to the problems of our lives. 
We must have a perspective which ac- 
cepts the universe and will make us see 
our own responsibility for correcting the 
evils of our world.” 

Rev. Edward Cotton of Florence bol- 
stered Mr. Raible’s remarks by remind- 
ing the Conference that the world has 
always had two trends of history, the 
surface and the underlying trend. At 
present the surface trend may seem 
black and dark, but the underlying 
trend is one toward values of right- 
eousness. 

For the hour before supper the ladies 
of the Alliance, the laymen and minis- 
ters, and the Y. P. R. U. met in sepa- 
rate sessions. Mr. Furber, president of 
the National Laymen’s League, ad- 
dressed the laymen’s meeting, and the 
Y. P. R. U. delegates, 27 in number, 
held their business session and elected 
Rhoades Sawyer, of Florence, president 
for the coming year. Mr. Fritchman, 
director of the Youth Commission, con- 
ducted their discussion. 


After dinner, served in the Town Hall, 
Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, Religious 
Editor of the Boston Transcript, spoke 
on “The World We Are Making”: “Once 
history was made by kings, but now, in 
spite of Hitler and Mussolini, because 
of the wide dissemination of ideas of 
freedom, once again history will be made 
by a great upsurging of the masses. 
People will want better conditions for 
living and for working. The revolution- 
ary process of the struggle for the Chris- 
tian Co-operative Commonwealth will go 
on, forced by the continued upsurge of 
human struggle. 


“Every church has its part in chang- 
ing this world, because the church has 
concern for all of life, and we must bring 
the church back to its real tradition.” 
Dr. Dieffenbach concluded with a strong 
and stirring appeal for all delegates to 
return to their churches, “to study, work, 
and live to make dynamic this great 
work to build the world that we will 
have, in keeping with our free and demo- 
cratic principles. There has been prog- 
ress up to now. Is it reasonable that we 
have stopped? We are going onward 
forever.” 


CONFERENCE THEME 
ONE OF EXPLORATION 


°° XPLORING the Possibilities of 

Liberal Religion in the Emerging 
Social Order” was the theme of the 
Western Unitarian Conference meeting 
for its eighty-ninth session in the Peo- 
ple’s Liberal Church of Chicago, IIl., on 
May 11, 12, and 13. A statement issued 
by the program committee at the sug- 
gestion of the policy committee explains 
the conference theme. “The whole rev- 
olutionary picture of the world at pres- 
ent is a unit, the intellectual revolution, 
the political and economic revolutions, 
the wars, all belong to the same picture. 
It is clear that it is not sufficient for 
our churches to proceed with traditional 
messages and methods. We must ask 
ourselves specifically what special serv- 
ice we can render in the creation of the 
new world order that is in the making.” 
Ministers and church boards were asked 
to explore the problem with such groups 
as could be assembled in the churches, 
and to bring the findings to the Con- 
ference. 

The first day’s program began with 
an evening mass meeting addressed by 
Mrs. Waitstill H. Sharp on the subject, 
“France Under Petain,” and by Daniel 
Sands, who spoke on “The Unitarian 
Service Committee at Home.” 

Business sessions on Monday were 
followed by a symposium on the confer- 
ence theme led by Rey. Harold P. Mar- 
ley, Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, and Dr. 
Sydney B. Snow. Two addresses were 
given in the afternoon, “Implications of 
the World Crisis for Religiously Moti- 
vated Social Action,” by Thomas 
Wright, National Director of New Amer- 
ica; and “Defense on the Home Front,” 
by Frank W. McCulloch. A panel dis- 
cussion on “Religion on School Time” 
followed, with Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, 
Miss Mary Alice Jones, and others as 
participants. The conference sermon 
was preached by Rey. John Brogden, 
on “A New World with New Tasks.” 

On Tuesday came another panel dis- 
cussion on the conference theme with 
Dr. Curtis W. Reese, president of the 
Conference, Dr. Charles Lyttle, Mr. 
Larry S. Davidow, Rev. Robert S. 
Miller, and Dr. Aurelia H. Reinhardt 
participating. Alliance women meeting 
for luncheon were addressed by Mrs. 
Russell P. Wise, president of the Gen- 
eral Alliance. 


Dallas, Texas, was the meeting ground 
for Unitarians in the Southwest on April 
19 and 20. Delegates from Memphis, 
Tenn.; New Orleans, La.; Tulsa and 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; and Houston, 
Texas, travelled many miles for this 
assembly. Speaker for the first meet- 
ing was Mr. Peter Molyneaux, editor 
of the Texas Weekly, whose subject was, 
“Cock Crow and Morning Star.’’ Each 
minister of the section gave a report or 
sent a message. 

The church service on Sunday was 
enriched by the carefully prepared wor- 
ship material of the Dallas Church 
School under the leadership of Mrs. D. E. 
Maury. Rev. Thaddeus B. Clark, Ph.D., 
preached the conference sermon, on the 
text, “Therefore Have I Hope!” 

Mrs. Russell P. Wise went from Bos- 
ton to be present at the organization of 
the women of the Southwest in an Asso- 
ciate Alliance, of which Mrs. H. R. 
Heller of Dallas was elected president. 

Subjects considered were: Printed 
Publicity, by Austen Crowe; Radio, by 
Rev. George H. Patterson, D.D.; The 
Ardmore Institute, Rev. A. E. von Stilli; 
Preaching Missions, by Rev. Robert W. 
Jones. Group meetings for the Alliance, 
League, and Y. P. R. U. were held after 
dinner. 


Convening at Fairhaven, Mass., in the 
beautiful memorial church, on April 27, 
the Channing Conference considered the 
question, “What Do We Need from the 
Pews Today?” Following supper, Mr. 
George G. Davis, Director of the De- 
partment of Church Extension and 
Maintenance, gave a helpful and practi- 
eal talk as “A Layman to Laymen.” 


The 192nd session of the South Mid- 
dlesex Conference took place on May 4 
in the First Congregational Parish of 
Arlington, Mass. Rev. John Nicol Mark 
is minister of the church and _ presided 
at the Conference. From 4:00 to 6:00 
o’clock the group held a business meet- 
ing, with election of officers and roll 
call, and listened to two addresses, the 
first by Mrs. Russell P. Wise on the 
subject, “What Is Your Ideal for Your 
Home Church?” and the second by Rev. 
Maxwell Savage, D.D., on “The South- 


ern New England Council as a Work-_ 


ing Body.” 

The evening session opened with a 
devotional service led by Rev. Edwin C. 
Broome, Jr., of Belmont, and continued 
with a panel discussion on “The Bases 
of a Durable Peace,” which was ar- 
ranged in co-operation with the Massa- 
chusetts Council of Churches. Speak- 
ers were: Prof. Theodore Smith, Ph.D., 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Mrs. Anton DeHaas, of The 
League of Nations Association; and Rev. 
Ashley Day Leavitt, minister of the 
Harvard Church, Brookline. 


Four hundred and twenty Alliance 
women conyened in Hopedale, Mass., 
for the spring meeting on April 17. The 


delegates from 75 branches gave $145 
for the maintenance of Senexet House 
in Putnam, Conn., in response to the 
appeal by Rey. Palfrey Perkins, D.D. 
The morning speaker was Lt. Col. Abbot 
Peterson, Senior Protestant Chaplain of 
the 26th Division at Camp Edwards, 
Mass. His subject was “Our Citizen 
Soldier” and he discussed the transition 
from civilian to soldier; the soldier’s 
health and happiness; and the soldier’s 
moral and religious well-being. Finally 
he asked the question, “Is this year of 
training worth what it costs in money 
and in loss of production?” His 
answer was, “Yes, if our preparedness 
keeps the European conflagration from 
spreading to our shores. Yes, if we be- 
come involved, because we would need 
every bit of available trained man- 
power. Yes, because of the gains in 
physical efficiency, a new appreciation 
of democracy, improved manners and 
increased religious tolerance.” 

Miss Ruth I. Seabury, secretary of 
Education of the American Board of 
Commissioners of Foreign Missions, was 
speaker of the afternoon, her subject, 
“Attitudes of Christians in War Time.” 


All Souls’ Church of Washington, 
D. C., was host to the Southern Neigh- 
bors Fellowship of Liberal Churches and 
the Associate Alliance on April 25 and 
26, 1941. Delegates assembling on Fri- 
day were invited to the regular meeting 
of the Washington branch Alliance, 
where a business session was followed 
by “Living Portraits of Outstanding 
Unitarian Women,” presented under the 
direction of the Program Committee. 
At the annual luncheon of the Associate 
Alliance, Mrs. John R. Williams of 
Rochester, N. Y., regional Vice-Presi- 
dent for the Middle Atlantic States, was 
the speaker. Her subject was, “Alliance 
Ideas and Ideals.” 

The Annual Dinner of the Southern 
Neighbors Fellowship was held at 6:30 
p- m., with President Irving D. Dawes 
presiding. The address was given by 
Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argow, D.D., of 
Baltimore, Md. An impressive candle- 
light service was conducted by Rev. 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D.D., at the close 
of the day. 

Saturday’s program began with an 
“Information Please’ on church prob- 
lems. 


Churches of the Mohawk Valley held 
their annual conference at Ithaca, N. Y., 
on April 26 and 2. The theme was 
“Churchmanship in a Time of Crisis.” 
Round Table discussions were  pro- 
vided for delegates representing the Al- 
liances, Trustees, Men’s Clubs, and 
Young People’s Groups. In each group 
the discussion was on how each organi- 
zation can help to strengthen the life of 
the church. An address was given on 
Saturday evening by Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot on the subject of the Conference 
theme. 
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PEOPLE 


in the News 


REV. GEORGE LAWRENCE 
PARKER, for nine years minister of the 
Unitarian Church, completed his pas- 
torate on Sunday, April 20. As part of 
his farewell he received five new mem- 
bers into the Church, including Dr. 
Lloyd P. Young, president of Keene 
Teachers’ College. 

On Monday evening friends in the 
community, including Mayor Roland L. 
Holbrook, ministers and members of 
other churches, and scores of parish- 
ioners attended the reception in the 
parish house. All paid tribute to Mr. 
and Mrs. Parker for their work in the 
church and in the community at large. 
Mr. Winfield M. Chaplain of the board 
of trustees served as master of cere- 
monies, and presented a_ substantial 
purse to this “lovable couple.” For the 
Cheshire County Ministerial Associa- 
tion, Rev. Harold E. Mayo of Winches- 
ter presented books significant of New 
Hampshire and New England. The good 
wishes of the young people were ex- 
pressed by Harold G. Adams in the gift 
of a book, The Voyage of Leif Ericson 
to New England. 


REV. ERNEST S. MEREDITH has 
served the First Parish Church in Wa- 
tertown, Massachusetts, as minister for 
twenty-five years. In recognition of his 
long pastorate and in affectionate trib- 
ute to him and to Mrs. Meredith, a 
vesper service was held on Sunday, April 
27. Ministers from all the churches in 
the town participated in the service. 
Representing the South Middlesex Con- 
ference of which he is president was 
Rev. John Nicol Mark of Arlington. 
Rev. Frank O. Holmes of Jamaica Plain, 
president of the Ministerial Union, 
brought greetings from that body. A 
previous minister of the Watertown 
Church, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, was 
present. Guest of honor was Rey. Fred- 
erick M. Eliot, D.D., president of the 
A. U. A. Supper was served to the 
visitors before the service, and follow- 
ing it there was a reception in the Uni- 
tarian Building. A beautiful gift of 
silver was presented to the Merediths 
by their appreciative parishioners. 


REV. JOHN HOWLAND LATHROP, 
D.D., of Brooklyn, N. Y., and REV. 
LESLIE T. PENNINGTON of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., have been appointed by 
the American Unitarian Association as 
ecumenical delegates for terms of six 
years in response to an invitation from 
the General Council of Congregational 
Churches. 


MRS. NORBERT F. CAPEK, wife of 
our minister in Prague, is no longer a 
visitor in the United States, but a per- 
manent resident. She is now working 
toward her citizenship papers. 
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News from Boston Headquarters 


Director of Department of Church Extension Visits Churches in 
Middle West; Field Secretary Consults with Church Schools 


Me. George G. Davis, Director of 
the Department of Church Exten- 

sion and Maintenance, has returned from 

visits to churches in the Middle West. 

Stopping in Ohio, he went first to the 
Unitarian Church of Youngstown, where 
Rev. Dubois LeFevre, formerly minister 
there, is carrying on until the end of 
June. In Marietta, Rev. Josiah R. 
Bartlett is greatly beloved by his con- 
gregation and is becoming influential 
with the students of Marietta College. 
Several students have offered to form a 
choir for the church. 

Religious Education is progressing in 
Dayton under the leadership of Mrs. 
Clinton Lee Scott, wife of the minister, 
who was, before her marriage, Mary 
Slaughter, secretary of Religious Educa- 
tion for the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 

In the Clifton Church of Louisville, 
Ky., Mr. Davis led the service on 
Easter Sunday at 9.30, and then at- 
tended service at the First Church, 
where the choir appeared for the first 
time in handsome new red gowns with 
broad white collars. The next day he 
met the board of trustees of this church. 

Leading a round table discussion on 
church problems at Turkey Run State 
Park of Indiana for thirty Unitarian 
and Universalist ministers of the neigh- 
borhood, was Mr. Davis’ next engage- 
ment. Then he went on to Fort Wayne 
to speak to 25 or 30 members of this 
new society. As there is no Friends’ 
Meeting in the city, a number of 
Quakers have come to the church. Rev. 
Robert S. Hoagland, the minister, has 
been invited to write guest editorials for 
the Fort Wayne News-Sentinel; to con- 
duct a service at one of the synagogues; 
and to give a six weeks’ series of lec- 
tures on Applied Christianity at the 
Y. W. C. A. next fall. 

Turning homeward, Mr. Davis’ next 
port of call was Ann Arbor, Mich. Here 
he attended three of the sessions of a 
two-day meeting of the liberal ministers 
of Michigan. In Columbus, Ohio, he 
saw the Unitarian House, located a 
block or two from the campus of Ohio 
State University. Here the newly or- 
ganized group of Unitarians is securing 
furnishings for the house. A generous 
contribution was made to the new Alli- 
ance branch by the Cleveland Alliance, 
and with it a chest of silver has been 
purchased. Miss Florence Baer, Mr. 
Davis’ assistant, arrived in Columbus on 
April 19 and spent two weeks in con- 
ducting the Every Member Canvass for 
funds. A full-time minister is to be 
secured for this church. 

Miss Frances Wood, Field Secretary 
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of the Division of Education, spent a 
week of concentrated work with two 


churches in the Middle Atlantic district - 


at the end of April. At Wilmington, 
Delaware, she spent three days in con- 
ferences: she met -with the parents’ 
group, took part in a teachers’ meeting, 
and attended the combined supper and 
evening meeting of teachers and _ reli- 
gious education committee members. 

In Port Washington, Long Island, 
Miss Wood consulted with a group in- 
terested in the prospective church school. 


IN APPRECIATION 
"THE name of Llewellyn Jones will go 


down in Unitarian annals as that of 
a gallant warrior who was not afraid to 
fight against heavy odds, and who might 
have won a conspicuous victory if rein- 
forcements had arrived in time. It was 
not his fault that the reserves failed to 
appear, nor was that failure due to any 
lack of confidence in his ability on the 
part of denominational officers. On the 
contrary, the sense of disappointment 
and chagrin that the people of our 
churches did not rally to his support is 
felt keenly by those who had made an 
honest and vigorous effort to rouse the 
denomination to the great opportunity 
and responsibility which his editorial 
leadership presented. 


From the outset, Mr. Jones knew the 
risks he was running and the grave dif- 
ficulties he faced. What the Curist1an 
Recister might have become if Uni- 
tarians in sufficient numbers had _ re- 
sponded to the appeal, is not a matter 
of guess-work. Three years had demon- 
strated his skill as an editor and his 
capacity to keep the flag of uncom- 
promising liberalism flymg at the mast- 
head. What he wrote himself, and his 
choice of material from other pens, made 
it clear that Unitarianism had an organ 
of liberal religious opinion that was free, 
alert, and inspiring. Under his hand, 
our journal held the respect of religious 
and professional leaders in many com- 
munions. Within our own household of 
faith, his characteristic emphasis upon 
the importance of civil liberties, the 
contribution to religion of the Freudian 
psychology, and the role of poetry in 
the life of the Spirit, constituted a 
major contribution that will long be felt 
and appreciated among us. 

The record of his brief editorship sets 
a mark that those now responsible for 
the paper can scarcely hope to reach, 
for, as with any real editor, there was 
a unique quality in his work that no one 
else can capture or retain. But the 


vigor and the untrammeled honesty of 
his writing must not be sacrificed, and 
need not be. We are a free church, and 
the organ of our church life must be 
free in spirit and in tone or it will be- 
tray the very citadel of our faith to the 
enemy. We are a church in which the 
tides of new life are flowing freely, and 
the journal of our church must be cor- 
respondingly vigorous and alive. In this 
sense, what Llewellyn Jones gave will 
not be lost, though his immediate 
presence is no longer with us as Editor. 


HACKLEY OFFERS 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


At Unitarian Regional Headquarters, 
Ten Park Avenue, New York, on 
Monday, April 21, the new Board of 
Trustees of Hackley School held its 
third regular meeting. It was the third 
meeting with every member of the 
Board present, but it was the first meet- 
ing for the new headmaster, Dr. 
Mitchell Gratwick, who took over active 
charge of the School on March 21. 

The headmaster’s report made it per- 
fectly clear that he has already demon- 
strated his capacity to infuse new life 


and vigor into the School, and the 


Board was strongly impressed by his 
grasp of the problems which immediately 
confront the School and his quiet, far- 
sighted wisdom in suggesting new 
policies. 

Among other things, Dr. Gratwick re- 
ported that the School recently received 
two hundred copies of Hymns of the 
Spirit for use both at the Sunday 
services in the Chapel and at the daily 
services in Goodhue Hall. These books 
were the gift of King’s Chapel of 
Boston. 


The Board decided to offer four 
scholarships for the next academic year 
to sons of Unitarian ministers prepared 
to enter the eighth, ninth, or tenth 
grades. These scholarships will be 
awarded on a competitive basis, and the 
amount of the scholarship will be deter- 
mined in conference with the parents of 
the successful candidates. In this ar- 
rangement the plan follows the prec- 
edent set by the Harvard Regional 
Scholarships, and indicates the desire of 
the Board to make financial considera- 
tions secondary to the effort to secure 
the best possible material for the stu- 
dent body of the School. 


Examinations for the scholarships will 
be held on Saturday, June 14, at the 
various schools represented by the ap- 
plicants. Further information may be 
obtained by writing Dr. Mitchell Grat- 
wick, Hackley School, Tarrytown, New 
York; and Unitarian ministers who are 
interested to have their sons enter the 
competition should communicate as 
quickly as possible with the Head- 
master. All applications must be made 
by Monday, June 2. 


The 


Sacred Dance 


By 
ROBERT STORER 


HERE is in the minds of most people 

a conception of the dance as a thing 

of the theatre or ball-room. To think of 

it in terms of a valid technique for 

religious pageantry may be shocking to 

some. Recently, through the sincere ef- 

forts of Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn, 

and Erika Thimey, this bias is slowly 
being removed. 

It has been pointed out by many 
writers on the subject that the -earliest 
religious feelings of man were expressed 
through bodily movement. Before man 
was concerned with logic he knew emo- 
tion; before he formulated creeds he 
performed rituals. Even before he 
learned to speak, man immediately and 
instinctively used bodily movements to 
express the emotion he felt. 

Other forms of art—painting, poetry, 
music—had their origin in the dance. 
Originally all arts were concerned with 
religion. Dancing as an art did not 
degenerate until man became materially 
minded. In the more dissolute days of 
Roman culture dancing sank to a low 
level. The fertile mind of man, however, 
has degraded the other arts also. His- 
tory reveals a procession of vulgar paint- 
ing, music, and literature. At present 
these forms of art have been as rudely 
commercialized and dishonored as has 
the art of dancing, and yet they have 
survived as the highest forms of sacred 
art, also. Only dancing has failed to re- 
gain its once honorable estate. Survi- 
vals of dancing in religious ceremonials 
have persisted in isolated instances, but 
in the main dancing has been demoted 
to the realm of entertainment. It is 
with a sincere conviction that rhythmic 
motion has a place in the church along 
with stained glass windows, chancel 
ornamentation, and music that Miss St. 
Denis and Miss Thimey have pioneered 
inthis field. 

In an age when religion, especially in 
the liberal church, has become over-in- 
tellectualized, we can well afford to ex- 
periment with techniques which will 
help to make our worship more vital. 
We are constantly criticized by members 
of our own fellowship and especially by 
the younger people for the lack of 
warmth, color, and variety in our wor- 
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ship. It may be true that in the past 
the emotions have played too vigorous 
a part in religion. It is a sign of ma- 
turity that we have outgrown the emo- 
tional behavior of the primitive man. 
An over-exercised emotional life may 
lead a person along strange pathways. 
It is not the intention of those who are 
interested in the religious dance to re- 
place our present forms of worship with 
thythmic motion. Nor do they expect 
that congregations will ever wish to 
participate in sacred dancing. The chief 
use of the dance would be in the en- 
richment of pageantry and processionals. 

At present the forms of pageantry and 
drama for use in our churches are woe- 
fully stilted. There are very few well- 
written church dramas. Those that we 
do have depend entirely on the spoken 
word. Often these plays and pageants are 
presented by participants who are en- 
listed rather than selected. The move- 
ment is usually awkward and little at- 
tention is paid to action of hands and 
arms. As a result most of our church 
drama is something to be endured rather 
than to be enjoyed. 

The Greeks in their religious dramas 
made wide use of the dance, which 
greatly aided the interpretation of the 
story. By combining the spoken word 
with music and dancing their produc- 
tions were a joy to behold as well as to 
listen to. 


Movement in Pageantry 


Our own religious pageants could be 
enriched in the same way with the 
added medium of motion. The loveliest 
Nativity pageant I have ever seen was 
directed by Miss Erika Thimey, who 
used the familiar narrative as a basis for 
a dance drama in which all the partici- 
pants from the tiniest golden angels to 
the gift bringers with their offerings 
moved rhythmically to the music of 
Bach chorales. ‘These motions need not 
be complicated, nor does one have to be 
a dancer to learn to use the arms grace- 
fully. On several occasions our young 
girls in the Junior Choir have presented 
a simple flower processional as part of 
the morning worship service. The tech- 


nique was nothing more than a well 
spaced walking, the group bearing 
flowers which they raised and lowered in 
counts of eight. The walking was broken 
by alternate periods of swaying for- 
wards and backwards and the raising of 
their arms. More complicated patterns 
may be added to these forms, but how- 
ever simply it is done the effect is much 
more pleasing to the eye than ordinary 
marching, and the training of the girls 
is decidedly an asset to them. We now 
combine periods of rhythmic work with 
singing at our choir practice. Not only 
do the girls enjoy the few minutes of 
exercise, but they are learning to walk 
and stand better because of it. The ef- 
fect on the congregation of the introduc- 
tion of these rhythmic processionals has 
been most gratifying. They have re- 
marked about the reverent attitude of 
the young people participating. 

Miss Thimey feels that most church 
workers can train their young: people to 
use the art of motion. She is a sincere 
and talented artist herself, and all who 
have worked with her have caught the 
spirit of her purpose. During the past 
five years Miss Thimey has presented 
many original dance dramas in churches 
of all denominations throughout the 
Middle West and the East. In not all 
cases has her work been understood. 
Some have said that she is trying to 
replace our present forms of worship 
with the dance. This is not so. Many 
prominent Unitarian clergymen have 
seen the value of her contribution to 
religious art, and have invited her to 
present her ideas in their churches. Dr. 
Von Ogden Vogt of the First Unitarian 
Church of Chicago, an expert in the 
field of religious art, was the first to 
recognize Miss Thimey as a sincere and 
talented artist with a real contribution. 
She has. successfully presented many 
dance dramas in Dr. Vogt’s church, 
which have resulted in a hearty expres- 
sion of approval by leaders in the field 
of religious drama. 

Whether or not one agrees that he 
likes lovely movement done sincerely 
and reverently, one must agree that a 
worthy experiment should be seen and 
heard if we are to grow. 
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A VIGOROUS and constructive pro- 

gram of adult education that enlisted 
the enthusiastic support of community 
leaders and united three church groups 
in a joint enterprise has been success- 
fully carried out by the First Unitarian 
\Church of Toledo, Ohio, this spring. 
Because its skillful planning, careful in- 
tegration, and appreciative reception 
made the Institute of Modern Living a 
vital part of the religious life of the 
church, the experiment has significance 
both in technique and in meaning for 
other churches. 


The Institute had three purposes, ac- 
cording to the analysis of Rey. Walton 
E. Cole, under whose direction the In- 
stitute was engineered. He and the 
church leaders wanted to present a 
course for young people; they wanted to 
improve the congregational participation 
in the Sunday morning service; and 
they wanted to give to prospective and 
new members a short course in the back- 
ground of Unitarianism. They there- 
fore determined to combine the three 
purposes in an Institute, which would 
concentrate its efforts on a definite 
period of time, and integrate them. 


Co-operative Enlistment 


An important factor in the plan was 
the enlisting of the co-operative plan- 
ning of existing church organizations. 
Mr. Cole met with the presidents and 
executive committees of the two young 
people’s organizations—the Channing 
Club, for the college age group, and the 
Polygon Club, for high school age boys 
and girls—and their advisers. The offi- 
cers polled their organizations and found 
out what the members themselves were 
interested in. In other words, the In- 
stitute was democratically planned. 


The Channing Club decided it wanted 
a series of class sessions on “Youth 
Faces a World at War,” the Polygon 
Club chose “Careers for Youth,’ and 
each group planned and chose the speak- 
ers and subjects that it felt most im- 
portant. 


Both series were carefully thought out, 
and authorities in the field invited to 
give the talks. No one invited to speak 
refused to co-operate. This fact shows 
the importance of careful planning of a 
substantial program. If such planning 
is done, leaders in every field will respect 
the program and be willing to give time 
to it. Each knew the total aim of the 
series, his part in it, who the other 
speakers would be, and the time he 
could use (an hour). Another important 
factor of course is planning a series long 
enough in advance—at least a month— 
so that speakers can be procured. 


Of course this church had an advan- 
tage in being located in a city, and hay- 
ing a University faculty to draw on, but 
any church, zf it is keenly interested, 
and willing to do careful planning, can 
find in its community people to co- 
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PLANNING 
A DEMOCRATIC 
INSTITUTE | 


operate in a serious institute of this kind. 
The third course of lectures was given 

for adults by Mr. Cole, on “The Herit- 

age and Adventure of Unitarianism.” 


The classes as well as the speakers 
were carefully chosen. The active mem- 
bers of both clubs numbered 50, and 
space was available for only 50 guests. 


The average attendance therefore had 
to be limited to 100. This regulation 
was achieved by registration cards, 
available two weeks before the Institute 
began. People were informed that only 
those planning to attend the whole series 
were expected to register for the Insti- 
tute, so that places might not be re- 
served for people who did not use them. 
Of course there were additional registra- 
tions for individual sessions, but the In- 
stitute was presented as a_ serious 
privilege to be planned for by the 
audience as well as the speakers. 


Music and Worship 


The third purpose of the Institute— 
improvement of congregational partici- 
pation in Sunday service—was achieved 
by a music program for which all three 
groups met in group session. 

This musical program began each ses- 
sion of the Institute. At 7:30 the mem- 
bers of all three groups met in the social 
room of the Parish House for “Fellow- 
ship in Music and Worship.” For fifteen 
minutes Mr. Cole gave a concentrated 
lecture on our heritage of sacred music, 
from the Gregorian-to modern hymns. 
Each lecture was illustrated by slides 
and music—pictures of the settings in 
which each type of music was originally 
presented, and of the composers, and 
presentation of music itself, by means of 
an electric organ, a piano, and phono- 
graph recordings. For example, when 
Palestrina’s music was discussed, pic- 
tures of Canterbury Cathedral and the 
choir singing in it were shown, while 
recordings of Palestrina were played. 

Such a rich combination of music, 
pictures, and information requires the 
most careful preparation and rehearsal, 
but the interest and appreciation aroused 
fully prove their value. 

After the fifteen minute lecture, the 
group participated by singing examples 


of the hymns that grew out of the type 
of music described. This group singing 
was led by Mrs. Cole, the music direc- 
tor, Miss Beth Harper, the pianist, and 
Miss Maud Pearson Drago, the organist. 

As the hymns sung were carefully 
selected for inclusion in the next Sun- 
day’s church service, the group had the 
excitement not only of sharing the music 
analyzed, but also of using it in the 
church service. The result was a notice- 
able improvement in congregational sing- 
ing, and a deepened interest in music in 
general. 

Promptly at 8 o'clock, the group 
divided into three sessions, meeting 
simultaneously in three different rooms 
of the Parish House (a rich and stim- 
ulating use of the Church). In each 
group, the president introduced the 
speaker, who was given a full hour to 
present his topic, and then discussion 
followed. The discussion was always 
lively—and often hard to turn off—be- 
cause all of the audience had known in 
advance what the subject would be, and 
had had time to think about it. 


Publicity Campaign 


It is important to notice that the In- 
stitute was preceded, accompanied, and 
followed by publicity. A Committee on 
Promotion handled newspaper publicity, 
put up programs in schools and at the 
University, put announcements in the 
Church calendar, and sent letters, with 
the program, from the Church to every 
member of the young people’s organiza- 
tions, pointing out “This is as good as 
you make it.” 

On the last night of the Institute, a 
supper was held to celebrate the In- 
stitute and the fellowship it brought. At 
each table in the attractively decorated 
dining-room a printed program was 
placed, by courtesy of the president of 
the Channing Club, Richard Cartwright. 
The interest and work of young officers 
like Mr. Cartwright, Miss Jean Nash, 
the president of the Polygon Club, and 
Miss Jeanne Smith, a member of the 
Channing Club who acted as Registrar, 
helped to make the Institute a lively 
and co-operative affair. 


Looking Ahead 


Because of these contributions, the 
careful promotion, and the quality of the 
Institute, the attendance went up fifty 
per cent from that at lecture courses 
other years. Because the Institute was 
concentrated in a period of five weeks, 
it built up a sustained interest. Be- 
cause it was planned for the groups in- 
volved, it stimulated and satisfied their 
interests. And because of the thought- 
ful, creative, and enthusiastic sharing of 
a constructive plan for making the 
Church a part of better living, both 
speakers and Church members are al- 
ready at work planning for next year’s 
Institute! i 


their spiritual life. 


The Lady of Senexet 


By PALFREY PERKINS 


T the meetings and services of the 

coming Anniversary Week we shall 
miss seeing a certain little figure clothed 
in purple—gracious, friendly, alert—the 
figure of -Mrs. Theodore Chickering 
Williams. When the news of her death 
came in January, all who know and love 
Senexet were saddened by a sense of 
solitude and loss. That the wise cre- 
ator and tender guardian of Senexet had 
finished her course was hard for them to 
believe. And yet there was in that fin- 
ishing here, “nothing for tears . . . 
nothing but well and fair, And what 
should quiet us in a death so noble.” 
The little company of friends who gath- 
ered in King’s Chapel on a snowy Sat- 
urday afternoon to take farewell of her 
felt only a deep and triumphant happi- 
ness for one of whom her friend Dr. 
Lathrop, the officiating minister, could 
say, “Deeper than the reaches of the 
mind was the intuition whereby she 
touched thy garment, O Lord God, and 
knew thy presence in the inner life be- 
neath the confusion of the outer world.” 


A Place of Beauty 


Mrs. Williams was one of those people 
too rarely counted among our friends, 
who dwell so constantly in the spirit 
that when at last they cross the mysteri- 
ous threshold, we know that they are 
in no strange land. She was, too, one 
of the happy few who are fortunate 
enough to see their dream fulfilled. She 
‘dreamed of a place of beauty and peace 
where people could renew and revalue 
Senexet—its crea- 


tion and its deepening life—was the 
crown and glory of her years. 

So completely did Mrs. Williams iden- 
tify herself with Senexet during this past 
decade, that we are apt to forget how 
closely woven with Unitarianism her life 
has been for sixty years. Born Velma 
Wright—a sister of Merle St. Croix 
Wright, giant of his generation in the 
ministry—she married Theodore Chick- 
ering Williams, another Unitarian min- 
ister, and in 1883 went with him to All 
Souls’ Church in New York to share his 
ministry there. He was a scholar and 
poet, and a winning friend of man, who 
for thirteen years gave to that parish 
the ministry of his gentle spirit and 
fervent faith. And by his side his wife, 
indefatigable in energy and tireless in 
devotion, was a helpmeet for him. 

After a brief interval, during which 
he spent a winter in charge of the church 
at Oakland, California, a new chapter 
opened in 1899, when Mr. Williams was 
made the first headmaster of Hackley 
School. In the beauty and order of the 
physical equipment at Hackley—now 
happily beginning a new life—one can 
still trace the marks of Mrs. Williams’ 
skillful care and exquisite taste. More 
than this, many a man who was a Hack- 
ley boy in those first years still remem- 
bers with gratitude the vital spirit and 
friendly heart of his headmaster’s wife. 

After their retirement from Hackley, 
Mr. and Mrs. Williams spent much time 
in travel. Their work was not yet done, 
however. There was a period of two 


‘years when he was headmaster of the 


Roxbury Latin School, and for a short 


time he carried to the Unitarian Church 
in Santa Barbara the ripened fruits of 
his life and thought, as its minister. 
Though he died in 1915, the long com- 
panionship went on in the spirit. Thous- 
ands are grateful to him for his singing 
words: 

When thy heart, with joy o’er flowing, 

Sings a thankful prayer, 

In thy joy, oh let thy brother 

With thee share. 

One can but feel that he who thus sang 
was a moving and inspiring influence 
in the enterprise which absorbed Mrs. 
Williams’ last years and which brought 
to her so great a reward—the establish- 
ment of Senexet. 

No one who has heard the story of 
that enterprise told by Mrs. Williams 
herself can ever doubt again that mira- 
cles do happen! But they were miracles 
wrought by her own invincible faith, 
“the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen.” And when 
such faith is reinforced by the skill and 
grace, by the will and purpose of a 
gently powerful personality like hers, the 
miracles must happen. It was a long— 
even arduous—labor of her mind and 
hands and heart—first the sowing, then 
the cultivation, and then the rich har- 
vest. And as Mrs. Williams moved 
about Senexet, touching with an equal 
deftness the material necessities of the 
house and the spiritual needs of its 
guests, her soul glowed with something 
of the heavenly. 

When Thy heart enfolds a brother 

God is there. 

Many have contributed to the grow- 
ing life and influence of Senexet. Many 
are devoted to its purpose. Many more 
receive with gratitude its gifts. But 
without Mrs. Williams, Senexet would 
never have come into being. It is her 
monument—a house of joy and peace 
dedicated to the things of the spirit. 


Last Golden Years 


In an essay on “The Privilege of 
Age,” Vida Scudder speaks of that privi- 
lege as “the opportunity to understand 
how the eternity which awaits us so 
very soon, is even now our home.” In 
Mrs. Williams’ last golden years this 
opportunity was hers in rich measure, 
and none of us can doubt that she at- 
tained, before the earthly end, some 
clearer vision of reality. It is with 
gratitude then, not only for all she did, 
but for all she was and is, that we call 
to her, in words as gallant as she herself 
might have used, “Ave atque Vale.” 
And to our secret ear there may come, 
in her own gentle accents, her message 
of content: 


My task accomplish’d and the long 
day done, 
My wages taken, and in my heart 
Some late lark singing, 
Let me be gather’d to the quiet west, 
The sundown splendid and serene. 
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THE SOUTH BOSTON 
SERMON 


T is difficult to read the text of Theo- 

dore Parker’s “The Transient and 
Permanent in Christianity,” on this one 
hundredth anniversary of its preaching 
(May 19, 1841), without wondering 
what “all the shootin’ (was) about.” 
That there was plenty of “shootin’” we 
all know. Parker, long suspect, was now 
anathema. Denunciations poured down 
upon his head. Pulpits were closed to 
him—and when James Freeman Clarke 
exchanged with him, it split the Church 
of the Disciples congregation and well 
nigh wrecked the Church. Even old 
friends, like Professor Francis, were 
silent. The winter of 1841-42 “was the 
darkest in Parker’s life,” says his latest 
biographer, Mr. Commager, and the 
young preacher yielded to a despair of 
which he was later ashamed. But there 
was no surrender in him! On the con- 
trary, he pressed the fight, and actually 
carried the war into the enemy’s coun- 
try by expanding his heretical South 
Boston sermon into his series of lectures 
called “Discourse on Matters Pertain- 
ing to Religion,” later published as a 
book which, while carrying the author’s 
name and acclaim to England and the 
continent, rent Unitarianism at home 
with fierce contention. 


Now that a hundred years have 
passed, the sermon seems commonplace 
and unexciting. It contains little that 
is not familiar and long since become 
acceptable even in many of the so-called 
orthodox churches of our day. Here is 
the full acceptance of the natural as 
contrasted with the supernatural inter- 
pretation of religion; the frank histori- 
cal approach to Jesus, the Bible and the 
Church; the insistence upon the author- 
ity of fundamental spiritual truths as 
based not upon revelation but upon 
their own internal witness. As in our 
time this is old, so even in Parker’s time 
it was not new. The Biblical critics, 
the Church historians, the transcendental 
philosophers had broken the pathway 
for his sturdy feet. “This was Emer- 
son’s lyrical deliverance,” writes Fran- 
cis A. Christie of the South Boston 
Sermon, “done with a ruder prose.” But 
just here was the trouble! Parker spoke 
“Tight out in meetin’ ” what had hither- 
to been only written in tomes, discussed 
in esoteric philosophical discourse, and 
presented at divinity schools. Emerson 
had said it all—but not so the wayfar- 
ing man nor even the respectable pew- 
holder could really understand. Now 
Parker thundered it in unmistakable 
phrase and with overwhelming power in 
the pulpit; and a community, long 
irritated by continuous controversy, lost 
its patience and even tolerance, and 
broke upon this one head the surging 
tide of its uncontrollable wrath. 

It was the bold, forthright speech, 
the sheer courage of the utterance, above 
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all its timeliness, that made Theodore 
Parker’s sermon a sensation in its day 
and an enduring historial landmark 
through all later days. 
Transient and Permanent in Christian- 
ity” is not a homiletical masterpiece. All 
of Parker’s stupendous and immortal 
discourses were yet to come. A young 
man, who had not yet forged his 
mightiest weapons, was still at work. 
But those who heard the Sermon that 
May night in South Boston never forgot 
it, and the world has persisted in re- 
membering it. With Channing’s Balti- 
more Sermon and Emerson’s Divinity 
School Address, it must rank forever as 
one of the three great utterances of the 
heroic age of Unitarianism in America. 
Joun. Haynes Hoimes 


A REAL OFFERING 


HERE is no special season for giving 

in this year of constant needs and 
appeals, but it is especially appropriate 
in this season of new life that we give 
that others might live. 

It is strange, isn’t it, how your mind 
fastens on one individual out of the 
many you know. in a given country as a 
symbol of all the rest. I have one for 
Germany, one for Holland, one for 
Czechoslovakia, one for France; all 
people who are good and true people, 
whose righteousness must and shall tri- 
umph in the new world now hidden by 
the terror of the dying old. For London 
there is my contemporary and colleague 
in the ministry, Leonard Mason, serving 
a parish in the East End. 

Some years ago when I served a 
church for but a year, and Leonard 
Mason had just been called to his, we 
met at an international conference of 
Unitarians to plan what we could do in 
helping to bring peace to our world. Not 
one of us there had any illusions; we 
knew then what our elders apparently 
did not, that events in Abyssinia and 
Spain were proving that the war had 
already started. Newspapers brought 
the startling information that gas masks 
were being distributed to the civil popu- 
lation of England. 

All of us there knew war as children, 
depression as young men, and we saw 
war breaking out again, yet we dared to 
plan for a peaceful world! Whenever I 
think of Leonard Mason I think of that. 
He is there in the East End with his 
parishioners now. I cannot imagine the 
kind of days and nights he has had 
through these months, but I know that 
his work has been unflagging, his spirit 
no less bright, and that his valor is high 
as usual. 

When I think that some gift of our 
parishes might find its way to his, there 


In itself “The . 


is a feeling of real significance in being 
alive. It is not that one Unitarian assists 
another, or that Americans help Britons. 
It is neither denominational nor na- 
tional; no, nothing so narrow as that. 
It is that human beings can cross the 
seas, not to bring destruction, but to 
bring help that I want my friend to 
know. 

I want to help him be very sure that 
our words together over a cup of coffee 
in a restaurant by the sea before we left 
for our separate duties were true words, 
even truer than the terror which he has 
seen: the world of tomorrow shall be- 
long to men of good will. 

You see, I feel that our gift, whatever 
it may amount to in human counsel, or 
in’ money, will be infinitely larger in 
things of the spirit. We will not be 
sending them something to defend us 
with, neither will it be something to be 
used in injuring any man, but only a 
token of our faith that they must live, 
as all men of good will must, and that, 
in so far as we all shall live, it will be 
in one another. 

Watuace W. Rossins 


A STATEMENT 


AS’ the executive officers to whom the 
Board of Directors of the Associa- 
tion has committed the administrative 
responsibility for conducting Tur Curis- 
TIAN Recister, under the general plan 
proposed by a special Board committee 
and approved by the Directors on March 
12, we should like to make a brief state- 
ment with regard to our attitude in the 
matter of free expression in the columns 
of our official denominational journal. 

We are not prepared to yield to any- 
one in our devotion to the basic Uni- 
tarian principle of the right of every in- 
dividual to hold and express his opin- 
ions on all matters within the broad 
area of religious concern, and we propose 
to conduct THe CuristiAn RecisTEr on 
that basis. Its columns will be open, 
within the inevitable limitations of 
space, to the expression of ideas and 
opinions without any restriction save 
that of elementary good manners. We 
shall be particularly concerned to find 
space for the expression of views with 
which we personally disagree. Above 
all, we shall be scrupulous in our effort 
to give publication to any criticisms of 
the policies or practices of the Associa- 
tion or any of its officials. 

In order to guarantee this essential 
freedom of expression, we should be glad 
to have a committee of persons in no 
way connected with the present per- 
sonnel of the Association, whose func- 
tion should be to report to the Board 
of Directors and to the Association it- 
self any instances which may in any de- 
gree violate—or seem to violate—this 
fundamental policy. Our suggestion is 
that this committee be authorized by 
the Board of Directors of the Associa- 
tion at its next meeting on May 23. We 


further suggest that this committee be 
composed of the President of the Uni- 
tarian Ministerial Union, Rev. Frank O. 
Holmes, the President of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice, Rev. 
Robert T. Weston, the Chairman of the 
former Advisory Board for Tue Curts- 
T1AN Recister, Rev. Herbert Hitchen, 
Rey. A. Powell Davies, of Summit, New 
Jersey, and Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, 
of Cambridge, Mass. 

It would be our hope, if the Board 
of Directors should see fit to appoint this 
committee, that any members of the fel- 
lowship who felt that those now in 
charge of the editorial management of 
Tue Curistian Register had in any 
way sought to interfere with their 
proper freedom of expression, should 
make prompt appeal for redress; and, 
subject to the instructions of the Board 
of Directors, we will abide by any de- 
cision which this committee might reach 
and do our utmost to make any pos- 
sible amends if, in the opinion of the 
committee, we have failed to maintain 
the traditional liberties of our Unitarian 
press. 

Freperick M. Exior 
Evererr M. Baker 


United Service Organizations 


Sunday, June 8, has been designated 
as the day for calling special attention 
to the program of the United Service 
Organizations for National Defense, and 
the Clergy Advisory Board of that body, 
of which the President of the A. U. A. is 
a member, has requested the co-opera- 
tion of our Unitarian churches in the 
observance of this important occasion. 

The United Service Organizations is 
composed of six national agencies— 
Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., National Catholic 
Community Service, Jewish Welfare 
Board, Salvation Army, and the Travel- 
ers Aid Association, and its purpose is 
to help maintain the morale and to co- 
operate with the churches in caring for 
the spiritual needs of our armed forces 
and those working on defense projects. 
Naturally, the churches of all creeds 
and denominations are vitally interested 
in this constructive program. 


Friends Service Committee 


The American Friends Service Com- 
mittee is again organizing a summer 
school in New Hampshire planned to 
meet the needs of the displaced refugee 
scholar, teacher, and artist. This “Amer- 
ican Seminar” is under the direction of 
Prof. Herbert Adolphus Miller of Bryn 
Mawr and Temple University. It will 
be located on the campus of Holderness 
School at Plymouth, New Hampshire. 
Limited to fifty professional men and 
women, it will have as instructors, tu- 
tors and hostesses a group of resident 
Americans, mostly university professors, 
high school teachers and graduate stu- 


dents who will contribute their services. 


IT SEEMS TO US 


Hope for the Future 
To the Recister: 


As a third-generation life-long reader 
of the Christian Register, I want to ex- 
press my pleasure that some of the fea- 
tures of the past are to be revived. 
There are those who cannot participate 
actively in the work of the denomina- 
tion, and who will, I know, appreciate 
the sermon, the good quotations, the 
book reviews, and the children’s page— 
to which I hope Mr. Pomeroy will con- 
tribute. I would even like to see the 
Pleasantries return, as free from any 
personality, and giving one a slight re- 
lief from today’s anxieties. 

Does it not seem that this more gen- 
eral program will help to enlarge the 
circulation of the Register? We shall 
be sorry to receive it only once a month, 
but perhaps later that can be changed. 

I would also like to see pictures of our 
historic churches, as has already ‘been 
done from time to time. In fact, I ap- 
pear to wish all we already have and a 
great deal more added. 

How would a “church of the month” 
be for a feature, with a thumbnail 
biography? I know when I have visited 
our churches elsewhere, I have been sur- 
prised to find so many interesting fea- 
tures, of which I know nothing, and so 
varied in date, origin, and history. 

I write this as a personal expression 
of thanks for the past and hope for the 
future. I do think that all Unitarians 
should feel themselves members of one 
household, and treat one another with 
corresponding cheerful friendliness. All 
pulling together is the way anything 
worth doing gets done. 

My grandfather was the first pastor 
of his church, and though he died when 
I was quite young, I well remember his 
love for his church and people. I can 
also see my mother sitting down on 
Sunday afternoon, with such a pleased 
air, to peruse her Christian Register. It 
has been an inspiration to many, and I 
am sure will continue to be. 

M.L.S. 
Newport, R. I. 


Ministers and Pacifism 
To the Rraister: 


Of course it is perfectly right for a 
minister, or a non-minister, boldly and 
courageously to state his position on the 
war situation, or any other situation. 

Also it is almost a truism that “to 
avoid criticism one should say nothing, 
do nothing, be nothing.” 

However, my attention was called to 
an article in the Witness, “A National 
Paper of the Episcopal Church,” issue of 
April 24, 1941. The article was head- 
lined— 


“Unitarian Ministers issue statement 
on War.” 

In your issue of April Ist you pub- 
lished a list of 32 Unitarian Ministers 
who signed this pacifist statement. 

When you consider there are over 400 
Unitarian Ministers in the country, it 
does seem somewhat misleading for 32 
to sign “as Unitarian Ministers,” and 
thereby give the wrong impression to 
the country that Unitarian Ministers, 
as a body, are Pacifists. 

How any non-Hitlerite can fail to see 
that England is our only hope and that 
we are England’s only hope, is beyond 
me. 

William D. Lilly 
Baltimore, Maryland 


As a Reader 


To the RecistTer: 


It seems to me very clear that the call 
of religious democracy and freedom is 
for a Board of Journalism. It is rather 
disturbing that any one wishing to be 
known as a liberal can appear to stand 
for any other course. 

As a reader of both Unitarian 
and Universalist journals, Register and 
Leader, from school days, I have known 
times when both papers seemed like 
shining examples of almost glamorously 
free institutions, but I have known times 
too when I have turned rather to such 
periodicals as the Standard (Ethical) 
and to the Friends Intelligencer, which 
continue to enlighten and inspire. I 
have had to ask myself if indeed free- 
dom could be organized (at least in our 
fields) —Certainly I have not given up 
my confidence that we can and will give 
the answer desired. 

Really, should a liberal religious con- 
stituency be expected to have enthusi- 
asm for an editor responsible to the 
regular officers or for one responsible 
only to himself? The principle is wrong, 
even if officers or editors should be found 
who are perfect men, and I have hardly 
recognized infallibility anywhere yet. I 
would not like to be placed in such a 
position, and I do not quite understand 
how any one calling himself a religious 
liberal could permit himself to be so 
situated. 

The A. U. A. itself should elect the 
special Board. Is it impractical to plan 
also for more of an editorial staff, or for 
such writers who have regularly co- 
operating parts, though the tasks of some 
of these might be very simple. 

There seems to be the clear way. All 
we need is the will for it and the spirit. 


Charles Huntington Pennoyer 


Rutland, Vermont 
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Summer Activities 
of Unitarian 


Youth Groups 


NNIVERSARY week events and 

approaching summer conferences are 

centers of interest for young people and 
their co-workers at this time of year. 

The Y. P. R. U. leads off the week of 
May 17-24 with its Annual Meeting and 
Banquet in Jamaica Plain, Mass., on 
the opening Saturday. The Annual 
Meeting will deal with the election of 
officers, matters of business and policy, 
and proposed resolutions. Mrs. Nancy 
Atherton Case of Philadelphia will be 
toastmistress at the dinner, and the big 
gun of the evening will be Rev. J. Don- 
ald Johnston, minister in Flushing, N. Y., 
and former Y. P. R. U. Executive Sec- 
retary. The 1941 deliberations will in- 
clude the election of the first Y. P. R. U. 
President to come from the Mid-west, a 
move that meets with general approval. 

Louise Winston, Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
Chairman; John Linzee, Boston, Mass.; 
and Anna May Hartwell, Littleton, 
Mass., are in charge of arrangements. 

College students and student workers 
will have an important meeting follow- 
ing the Y. P. R. U. Vesper Service at 
Arlington Street Church on Tuesday, 
May 20. Those taking part in the Ves- 
per Service include Jean Taylor of West- 
wood, who will give the prayer; George 
A. Parkhurst of Chelmsford, who gives 
the scripture reading, and Peter Leary 
of Tufts, who will preach the sermon. 
At the Youth Dinner, all Unitarian or- 
ganizations working in the field of older 
young people will combine to hear Mr. 
G. Richard Kuch of Chicago, and reports 
on Student Work during 1940-41 will be 
given by Rey. Harry C. Meserve, Mrs. 
Dana McLean Greeley, and Rev. Stephen 
H. Fritchman. This meeting will bring 
to a focus the student work of the past 
year, with special emphasis on “college 
embassies,” or specialized efforts cur- 
rently being directed at the problem of 
liberal religion in college centers by lead- 
ers residing in the vicinity or detailed 
to the vicinity. 

A panel discussion will climax the 
College Centers Meeting, dealing with 
“The Liberal Church, the Student, and 
the War.” Dr. Everett M. Baker is 
chairman, and the following leaders will 
participate: 

Rev. Harold P. Marley, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Rev. A. Powell Davies, Summit. N. J. 

Rev. John H. Lathrop, D.D., Brook- 
Lyk, NGM 

Rey. Abbot Peterson, Jr., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Miss Jane Hutchins, Northeastern 
University, Boston. 

Mr. G. Richard Kuch, Meadville 
Theological School, Chicago, Ill. 

For very obvious reasons such a dis- 
cussion on such a topic will be a head- 
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line proposition among the events of 
Anniversary Week for everyone inter- 
ested in young people and their future. 

A word on publications: a leaflet con- 
cerning Unitarian Youth Activities will 
be available for free distribution dur- 
ing the May Meetings, and it is hoped 
that it will contribute to the understand- 
ing of what Unitarian young people are 


up to and why they are up to it. It- 


has ‘been in preparation for some time, 
is the product of careful study, and can 
be awaited with anticipation. Those 
wishing copies in quantity should write 
Y. P. R. U. headquarters. 

Another pamphlet, to fit with other 
Y. P. R. U. Workbook publications, will 
be issued to suggest a number of menus 
for small meetings of young people’s 
groups. It will be available in time for 
summer conferences, the Y. P. R U. 
Publications Committee announces. 

Summer conferences themselves are 
beginning to be a common topic. Pro- 
grams have been announced for the two 
young people’s weeks at Star Island, the 
June conference at Lake Geneva in the 
Mid-west, and plans are in prospect for 
a number of regional gatherings held in 
conjunction with Religious Education In- 
stitutes. A complete list follows: 


New Hampshire Federation Y. P. R. U. 
—Allenstown, N. H., June 6-8. 

Iowa-Nebraska Federation Y. P. R. U. 
—Lake Wapello, Iowa, June 8-15. 

Lake Erie Federation Y. P. R. U— 
North Lake, Mich., June 13-15. 

Mid-west Conference of the Y. P. R. U. 
—Lake Geneva, Wis., June 15-22. 

Connecticut Valley Week at Rowe 
Camp, Mass., July 5-12. 

Worcester Federation Y. P. R. U. at 
Rowe Camp, July 19-26. 

Y. P. R. U. Weeks at Star Island— 
June 28-July 12. 


Religious Education Conferences with 
youth sections: 


Asilomar, Calif., June 16-21. 

Idyllwild, Calif., June 29-July 5. 

Ardmore, Okla., August 28-Septem- 
ber 1. 

Hillockburn, Ore., August. 

Older young people and workers with 
youth will also be welcome at Pocono 
Pines, Penn., from June 23-29. 


The increasing number of such meet- 
ings in widely separated parts of the 
country has much to say for the efforts 
of the denomination to meet the needs 
of our diverse population. Programs of 
these conferences may be obtained by 
writing to 25 Beacon Street, or by ap- 
plying to respective regional offices. 

All in all, if we have a war, we have 
also promise of a constructive peace. To 
make it real, the activities noted here 
must be regarded not as ends in them- 
selves but as means to ends larger than 
themselves—representing activities tak- 
ing place in the field among the liberal 
young people of the country, and giving 
to such activities the greatest possible 


support. 


Forthcoming Events 


June 1: Special service for Unitarian 
Service Committee, Unity Church, 
Montclair, N. J. Dr. Charles R. Joy 
will preach. 


June 3: Special meeting for Unitarian 


Service Committee, St. Paul-Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Dr. Joy will speak. 

June 5: Special meeting for Unitarian 
Service Committee, First Unitarian 
Church, Omaha, Nebraska. Mr. Joy, 
speaker. 

June 6: Annual Boston Tea Party, New 
York League of Unitarian Women, 
Community Church, New York City. 

June 7-8: Laymen’s Leagues of Hartford 
‘and Providence, Retreat at Senexet. 

June 10: Special meeting for Unitarian 
Service Committee, Unitarian Society, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. Dr. Joy, speaker. 

June 12: Special meeting for Unitarian 
Service Committee, First Unitarian 
Society, Milwaukee, Wis. Dr. Joy, 
speaker. 

June 12-15: Pacific Northwest Confer- 
ence, Portland, Ore. 

June 13-15: Meetings for Unitarian 
Service Committee, Chicago. Dr. Joy, 
speaker. 

June 15-22: Mid-West Institute, Con- 
ference Point, Williams Bay, Lake 
Geneva, Wis. 

June 16-21: Asilomar Institute, Calif. 

June 21: Associate Alliance, Southern 
California. 

June 22: Special service for Unitarian 
Service Committee, All Souls’ Church, 
New York City. Dr. Joy will preach. 

June 23-29: Middle Atlantic Institute, 
Lutherland, Pa. 

June 28-July 5: Leadership Training 
Institute, Rowe Camp, Rowe, Mass. 

June 28-July 12: Y. P. R. U. Conference, 
Star Island. 

June 29-July 4: Idyllwild Conference, 
Idyllwild Pines, near Hemet, Calif. 
June 30: Special meetings for the 
Unitarian Service Committee, Detroit 
and Grosse Pointe, Mich. Dr. Joy, 

speaker. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana Mce- 
Lean Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
D. D., minister emeritus. Morning service at 
11. Mr. Greeley will preach. Church school at 
9.30. Gannett Club (college age group) at 
6 p. m. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Chorus 
choir. Raymond C. Robinson, F. A. G. O., or- 
ganist and choirmaster. Sunday at 11 a. m. 
Morning prayer and sermon by Dr. Perkins. A 
cordial welcome to all. 


NEW YORK—AIl Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service at 11 a. m. Church school 9.30 and 
Tia... me 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—AIl Souls’ Church, 
16th and Harvard Streets. Rev. Ulysses G. B. 
Pierce, D. D., minister. 
Church school 9.45 a. m.» Organ recital 5 p. m. 
Motion Picture Hour 7.30 p. m. Open daily, 9 
a. m. to 5 p. m. Laurence C. Staples, executive 
secretary. Visit this active center of Unitarian- 
ism in the nation’s capital. 


Sunday service 11 a. m. _ 


— = 
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It is reported that Hitler, discussing 
invasion plans with one of his staff, was 
troubled by the problem of how to get 


his soldiers across the channel. 
his staff member said, 

“Well, there was one man who suc- 
ceeded in getting his people across a 
body of water without ships of any 
kind.” 

“Who was that?” 

“A man named Moses.” 

“Get him here immediately.” 

When Hitler was informed that Moses 
lived some thousands of years ago, he 
sent for a spiritualist, and ordered him 
to call up the spirit of Moses. When 
Moses put in his spiritual presence, 
Hitler said, 

“T hear you got a number of people 
safely across a body of water that had 
stopped them. How did you do it?” 

“Oh, that was quite easy,” Moses 
replied. “I simply lined them up on the 
shore of the Red Sea, and waved a 
wand. The waters parted on: either 
side, and I got my people across on dry 


Finally 


Jand, without a single casualty.” 


“Fine!” said Hitler. “That’s exactly 
what I want to do. Now all you have 
to do is tell me where that wand is.” 

“T believe,” said Moses politely, “that 
it’s in a place called the British 
Museum.” 


An old colored man, when asked how 
he could remain peaceful and calm amid 
all the trying events of his life, replied, 

“T always avoids the impossible and 
co-operates with the inevitable!” 


Two Senators, says H. S. M. in the 
Des Moines Register-Tribune, were brag- 
ging, in the stimulating presence of an- 
other Senator’s pretty wife, that they 
never hung around the White House 
much bothering the President. 

“When he wants to see me he can 
send for me,” said one. 

“Well,” said the Senator’s pretty wife. 
“that’s not the way my husband does. 
He takes good care to remind the Presi- 
dent at regular intervals that he’s still 
alive. 

“You know,” she added as an after- 
thought, “it’s the squeaking hinge that 
gets the grease.” 

—Boston Globe 


“Any wisdom I possess comes from 
not being foolish too long.” 
—Berrton Baupry 


The old negro says: “Everybuddy is 
good foh sumthin’ even if it’s jes to be 
a bad example not ta follow.” 


“T have never met a man who has 
given me as much trouble as myself.” 


—Dwicut Moopy 


Individual Case Work 
(Continued from page 194) 


Recently from one of the Unitarian 
churches in the Middle West came a re- 
quest to assist two members of that 
parish in locating two sisters who were 
in Poland and who had been forced to 
flee after German occupation. We were 
referred to a doctor in Zurich and, as a 
result of much correspondence, have dis- 
covered the two women in Kobe, Japan, 
on a temporary visa. Both women are 
university graduates, one a dentist by 
profession. We are now taking steps to 
secure affidavits through the co-opera- 
tion of their relatives in making it pos- 
sible for them to emigrate from Japan 
to this country where the acute shortage 
of dentists will make it possible for them 
to be placed. 

One of many services which we are 
performing is in receiving from people 
in this country money for the relief of 
their friends in concentration camps. 
The money is given directly by our com- 
missioners in Europe. 

The committee is now working on a 
group of twenty-seven scientists, young 
men who have made their names famous 
throughout Europe for their research and 
scientific accomplishment. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society Nominates Officers 


The following individuals have been 
nominated for the directors and officers 
of the Unitarian Sunday School Society: 


Officers—1941-1942 
Rev. Robert H. Schacht, Jr., President 
Mr. Herbert K. Miller, Clerk-Treasurer 
Directors—1941-1942 
Rev. Bradford E. Gale, Salem, Mass. 
Mr. Laurence C. Staples, Washington, 
DAG: 
Mrs. Elbridge F. Stoneham, Canton, 


Mass. 


Sources of Courage, Faith, and Hope 
For Those Serving Their Country 


THINK ON THESE THINGS 


A Compilation of Readings, Prose, Poetry 


“The man in the National Service needs two 
manuals of arms: material and spiritual. With 
THINK ON THESE THINGS he will be able 
in an orderly way to fortify himself in every 
mood and for every need. In every selection 
there is virility, beauty and insight. The ar- 
rangement of the readings is as plain as a primer. 
They range from pure religion to the American 
way, without omitting a single essential for the 
inward man who must do his duty with power. 
You can slip this compact little book into your 
pocket and not feel that it is there.” 


ALBERT C, DIEFFENBACH 
Formerly Religious Editor, The Boston Transcript 


In khaki or blue water-repellent cloth 50¢ 
Paper Edition 25¢ 


THE BEACON PRESS, 25 Beacon St., Boston 


Bibles fur Gifts 


We have them in all prices, bindings 
and languages 
Send for Catalogs 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bronfield Street, Boston 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries— Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
1837 Marking 104 years of service 194] 


to the church and clergy 


COX SONS & :VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23r0 STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Local and Suburban 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests. 


finitel Bellevue 


Beacon Sireet, - Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water, $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath, $3.00 up 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 
200 Rooms 
No Liquor Sold 
Rooms with Running Water........ $1.25-1.50 
Rooms with Bath .. 0.6 .cseeei yds. a 2,00=2.50 


Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


Just out—for Boys and Girls 


ANIMAL BABIES 
by Alice Day Pratt 
JOSEPH 
by Florence W. Klaber 


THE BEACON PRESS, 25 Beacon St., Boston 
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THEY ARE LOOKING TO YOU 


THE 


PROCTOR PLAN DRIVE 


$100, OOO> 


: 2B) URING the first year of the drive, twenty- five’ 


thousand. dollars was raised toward the: final 
goal. The task of raising the balance of $7 5,000 
is a‘formidable ene, but those who are in charge 
of the work feel confident of eventual -success. 
Although there - are many other appeals at the 
present time, our own democratic institutions 
should not and will not be mec lected: 


Is Proctor doing its part in this ‘national emer- 
gency? The answer is emphatically, yes! As ‘a 
_matter of fact, the Proctor Plan has been in 
operation for five years, and its provisions seem 


. to be identical with those being advocated today™ 
.. for all. secondary schools. 


foresighted in working out a plan of education 
which incorporates manual skills as well as the 
‘more formal academic work. Today this -is 
considered a necessity for the national emer- 


gency, but Proctor feels that it is a necessity. at. 
Education should not be limited ‘to 


all times. 
‘the academic class room procedure. 


Proctor has been 


Every ae matter a3 the size, is welcome. : 


So far gifts have ranged from one dollar to five 
thousand dollars. The number of Unitarian 
schools is very small. This is all the more 


reason they should be adequately supported. If - 
you gave last year, why not consider another © - 


gift this veers 


PROCTOR ACADEMY | 
Andover,, ‘New Hampshire 


MR. HALSEY GULICK; ‘Headmaster 


_Proctor conan: Andover, New ar 


ow. 


I hereby give $ nd 7 -- “J 
as my contribution tar” the PROCTOR PLAN DRIVE. = - 
4 we * 
Signed. (220.00 en, are + 
Address_ . wae a? Z ees. Sie dees 
r : omg 


ak: 


” Make hes aktabic to the Proctor Plan Drive. Au gifts 
are exempt from Federal Income Tax. 


